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BITBRATURG, 


THE REASON WHY. 


A CORNISH BALLAD. 

Trelawney was one of the seven bishops whom James the Second sent to the | 
Tower ; but it was not the danger implied to him as a prince of the church which 
his fierce bold country-men resented, so much as the outrage committed upon him 
as the head of a Cornish house that could boast its twenty descents of deed-hon- 
oured ancestors, Cornwall is a county in which the proviucial feeling was in 
those days stronger than in any other partof the realm. The * Tre,” *‘ Pol” and 
‘* Pen,’, refer to many Cornish names commencing with those syllables, such as 
Trevelyan, Polwarth, Pendarves. 

A good sword and a trusty hand, 
A merry heart and true ; 
King James’s men shall understand 
What Cornish mer can do. 
And have they fixed the Where and When? 
And shall Trelawney die? 
Then Twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why! 
And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die ? 
There’s twenty thousand underground 
Will know the reason why ! 





Out spake the Captain brave and bold, 
A gallant wight was he,— 
** Though London’s Tower were Michael's hold, 
We'll set Trelawney free. 
We'll cross the Tamar, hand to hand, 
The Exe shall be no stay— 
Go, side by side, from strand to strand, 
And who shall bid us nay? 
And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die ? 
There’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 


«* And when we come to London wall, 
A pleasant sight to view,-— 
Come forth, come forth, ye cowards all, 
We’re better men than you! 
Trelawney, he’s in keep and hold, 
Trelawney, he may die; 
But twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 
And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die? 
There's twenty thousan! underground 
Will know the reason why !” 





AURELIA. 
BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


Where flamed a field of flowers,—-and where 
Sang noisy birds and brooks,— 
Aurelia to the frolic air 
Shook down her wanton waves’of hair, 
With laughter-loving looks. 


Her large and lustrous eyes of blue, 
Dashed with the dew of mirth, 
Bequeathed to all their brilliant hue; 
She saw no shades, nor even knew 

She walked the heavy earth. 


Her ringing laughter woke the dells 
When fell the autumn blight ;— 
She sang through all the rainy spells— 
For her the snow was full of belis 
Of music and delight. 


She swept on her bewildering way 
By every pleasure kissed,— 

Making a mirth of night and day ; 

A brook, all sparkle and all spray, 
Dancing itself to mist. 


I love all bright and happy things, 

And joys which are not brief; 
All sights and sounds whence pleasure spriags,— 
But weary of the harp whose strings 

Are never tuned to grief. 


FISH AND FOWL TATTLE. 


A VIRGILIAN CAVE, 


Would we could hit off, 4 la Sneyders, in a pen and ink sketch, a true 
life portrait of this striking fish, (the Dactylopterus Volitans) re-ex- 
hibiting him to the reoder, as we have ourself seen him in his glory, 
fat and well favoured, with sleek sides lustrous in the sheon of new- 
burnished silvery acales ; now gliding in swan-like dignity through the 
rippling lymph, with the composed nonchalance of a favourite who has 
nothing to fear; now, as the whim or love of display seizes him, 
bouncing with a sudden, loud, echoing plash from his cavern bath, se- 
veral feet out of the water; and then as suddenly furling his wide spread 
fans, and plunging like a falling star to the bottom. Conscious, how- 
ever, of possessing no such enviable Dutch artistic capabilities, we 
shall not attempt an impossible likeness, but proceed, it is all we can 
do, to sketch the place of our first introduction ; an introduction chron. 
icled with much complacency in an old Naples note book, bearing date 
1842, and of which (ne sit nefas) to say that of the many ceremonials 
of the sort with other * distinguished foreigners’ which a seven years 
continuous residence in the south necessarily supposes, few made go 
pleasing an impression at the time, or have afforded since so agreeable 
@ retrospect as this to our ever buoyant and lively, though it must 
be admitted, rather bouncing and volatile acquaintance--the flying 
gurnard! 

Somewhere about a mile out of Naples, on the Baian side of the bay, 
half-way up that broiling and dusty, but beautiful and quite descrip. 
tionless road, the Strada Nuova 3 above where the last faint fremitus of 
sound rises from the guggling rocks; where the nauticum keleusma of 
the port, and the deafening discords of the Chiaja, harmonized by dis- 
tance, and blended by gentle zephyrs, fall in soft symphony on the. 
lulled listening ear, peacefully and unjarringly as the wave-borne 





| whisper, or the buzz from a reposing hive—stand the high-perched 


| 


villa and precipitous vineyards of the Marchese A——, an eccentric 
octogenarian, who having, in imitation of Lucullus, opened a communi- 
cation many years ago at the bottom of his lava domains, between an 
extensive cavern and the neighbouring Buy, converted the admitted 
waters into an extensive vivarium for sea-fish, and formed of the capa- 
cious sides an aviary for webfooted fowls, and a prison for wild lawless 
birds. It was not till after some frequentation of the fishmarket, nor 
till our eye had become familiarized with the dead forms of most of the 
scaly beauties of the Bay, that our friend Professor C—— mentioned 
this interesting spot, during visit, and offered at the same time to 
make us acquainted with its treasures, and the old nobleman (himself 
a treasure !) to whom it ———_ Thanking him on the spot for his 
obliging offer, we found ourselves in a very few minutes in possession 
of @ queer shaped, oddly-folded, very flattering note, in which thanks 
were tendered tothe Marchese by anticipation (anticipatamente) for the 
civilities required of him, and ourself mentioned in a way superlatively 
to our credit and advantage. Armed with such a missive, we started 
in hot haste, in the very middle of an Italian dog-day, and in due time 
arrived, staggering under the suffocating heat of a walk which nothing 
but a strong sense of duty, or an equally strong desire to study flying 
fish alive could have brought to a successful issue, at the gate of the 
old icthyophylist. On pulling a fiery bell wire, the glowing portals 
opened, and entering from the baked lava road, we proceeded forthwith 
to make inquiries for the Marchese of his donna dicasa. The punctual 
old man had we found already started, it being just on the point of the 
vinte due (twenty-two o'clock), the hour, she said, when he constantly 
went with Giuseppe to feed the creature in the cavern. 

We followed the twain in breathless speed ; and, not to be baulked 
at last after such a walk, ran rapidly down seaward by a long series 
of hanging terraces, communicating by short flights of abrupt and lad- 
dery steps ; and after a descent, which like that of the well-known 
neighbouring Avernus, was too facile by half,—as the ascent had been 
slow and toilsome—found ourself in a very few minutes at the base of 
the last rudimentary scalinata, and within a salmon leap of the Bay 
which was bubbling right under our feet. Following the next instruc- 
tions received from the donna di casa, we turned abruptly to our right, 
saw a cleft at the distance of some few paces off, made for, and enter- 
ed it, and in one minute more had emerged at the further extremity, 
quite suddenly, into a gigantic and resounding cavern, deliciously 
cool, and no less grateful in its obscurity to the aching eye balls and 
dizzy brain, than it was refreshing to the parched and fevered surface 
of the body generally. It would be quite easy to accumulate a host of 
well culled adjectives expressive of our pleasurable sensations and 
surprise on first entering this imposing interior, but none of them 
would probably convey any very precise or well-defined notion of the 

eculiar and characteristic features of the cave in question. What, 

owever, no Gictionary of terms, however well conned and considered, 
could possibly effect in reproducing this marvellous hall before the 
reader's eye, one single epithet describes so thoroughly, that, after it, 
all others may be safely dismissed as incommensurate or omitted as 
unnecessary; it was, in a word, a Virgilian cave! Virgilian in all 
its accessories ; and so lively were the first impressions it made on our 
senses, and the feelings and associations which these in turn conjured 
up, that as vision began to be restored, and the eye to accommodate 
itself to distant objects, we half expected to see Dido and the * pious 
/Eneas” sitting clandestinely in the cool twilight: haply to surprise 
the great Queen of Carthage sighing behind one of its retired nooks, 
or to hear the soft, sonorous hexameters of that gay deceiver—the 
plausible hero of Troy—rising in clear tenor to the dome, and telling 
the honied lie of his unmeasured devotion in sweetly measured, and oh! 
how seductive strains ! 

We actually saw and heard nothing of thesort. If there at all, both 
were now completely on their guard ; suppressed all outward expres- 
sion of tenderness; whispered not, drew in their breath, and sate 
mute, 

Conticuere——intentique ora tenebant. 


The first two figures that met our recovered powers of sight were 
those of the old Marquis and of his fidus fish-Achates, Giuseppe, who 
stood with the provision-basket yet unopened, and a long perch, pre- 
sently to be put in requisition, but resting for the nonce against the 
rocky walls. An occasional keen, shrillcry, and a fitful rustling as of 
feathers above, soon invited our eye to the scabrous sites whence they 
issued, and there we beheld, miradile visu, a lofty dome, arching high 
overhead, bristling with innumerable rows of pendent and pointed 
stalactites, looking as might have looked the gaping palate of some 
vast antediluvian squalus, and seeming to threaten instant and easy 
destruction to the three pigmy intruders who had thus improvidently 
trusted themselves on the wrong side of its portentous rictus. On de- 
livering Professor C.’s note, we were made not only padroni (masters), 
but padronissimé of the fish, birds, and cave ; and after having tender- 
ed not less than three unpremeditated sneezes in return for these 
courtesies, nnd received for each its particular and well-known vow— 
viz , that of life (viva!) for the first, health (salute) for the second, 
and happiness (felicita) for the third, Giuseppe was ordered to proceed 
to business, which he did with all convenient speed. 

All the world has seen wild beasts fed in menageries and zoological 
gardens, and all the world can tell how the lion opens his majestic jaws 
and roars as if he were calling his friends from the antipodes to dinner 
—how the wolf howls surlily to himself—how the mute bear stands on 
hind legs and opens his large red mouth—and how the hyena hah! 
hah’s! at the pleasant prospect. That exhibition, however, interest- 
ing as it certainly is, does not come up to the spectacle of a hundred 
ravenous birds clamouring for their gory banquet. To witness the de- 
meanour of these fierce guests at such a supper of Thyestes was worth 
all the beat encountered and haste we had made to be intime. No 
sooner had the cloth been removed, and the first whiff of the day’s en- 
tertainment wafted to the dispersed members of the iron beaked com- 
munity, than a scene ensued which it would be impossible to describe ; 
& legion of dark-plumed forms, unsuspected till now, came out to view 
like Roderick Dhu’s clansmen on the mountain, and stood confest each 
on his own citadel, whilst the hitherto almost voiceless quarry was 
rent with clatter and the wild excitement of the whole aviary. High 
on the pinnacles of their separate watch-towers might be seen repre- 
sentativesof all the raptores, or birds of prey, vultures, falcons, and 
owls, looking down eagerly at the keeper: as he moved round, the 
major part raised their ponderous pinions, and flapping their wide- 
spread wings, pierced the air in all directions with shricks for “ meat ! 
meat! raw meat!” Ariosto shall help us to describe it— 


Longo, e d’intorno, quel antro volando, 
Givano Corvied avidi Avoltori, 
Mulacchie e varii angelli ; che gridando 
Facean discordi, strepiti, e rumori, 

E a la preda correvan tutti, quando 
Sparger vedean gli amplissimi tesori ; 
E chi nel beceo, e chi nell ‘ugna torta, 














Ne prende, ma lontan poco li porta. 
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Here might be seen the pretty ‘‘ Civetta,” fixing her full round orba 
greedily on a little string of raw rodentian delicacies, dangling by their 
tails in a bunch, which she picked from the keeper’s hand with a toss, 
and forthwith began coquettishly to dissect. Here, too, louder than 
most of his bigger brethren—the bustard, the harrier, or the peregrine 
hawk—might be heard the ever-scolding kestrel; who, unawed by a 
proper sense of decorum at the presence of his betters, continued his 
vituperatively shrill demands so long as there remained any meat or 
mice to gobble: scolding all the while till his turn came, and then, 
having bolted one mouthful, screaming lustily for another. It was 
striking to see the jcalous stir and movement of the birds as the iceding 

le went round the enceinte from eyrie to eyrie with fresh relays 

iver and lights: The greater of these oionoi, we remarked, gen 
showed much less impatience than the smaller; and when they had ut- 
tered their distinctly plaintive accusation and note of complaint at 
any very flagrant instance of the violated rights of precedency, would 
wait in dignified silence and composure for the result ; doing ample 
justice, however, with beak and talons to whatever was offered them 
afterwards for dinner. The rations of buffalo beef, all au naturel, 
seemed to give very general satisfaction to the inmates of the cave; 
but there were two pointed and painful exceptions to this, who could 
not forget they were in jail, and seemed to have given up all hopes of 
accommodating themselves to their altered circumstances ; one of these 
was the noble eagla, the other the voracious vulture. 

Broken winged, broken hearted eagles are by no means such unfre- 
quent appendages to the suburban domains of Italian ‘* Holinesses,” 
and ‘* Eminencies,” and “ Excellencies ;” of ‘* most illustrious (élite- 
rate) Dukes,” and ‘‘most serene (banking) Princes,” as humanity might 
desire. There, in deep retirement, amidst the labyrinthine alleys of 
some dark rectangular ilex grove, where birds never light to sing, and 
lizzards rustle all day on, | within that green-walled parallelogram, 
outside of which time-worn Termini, still on duty, mark the bounda- 
ries of the dim enceinte, into whose close-clip sides are ensconced 
in their separate intaglioed niches, noseless busts of incontinent em- 
presses, exhibiting to posterity, in innocent marble, striking cases of 
majorum immerita Lues ; Niobe sedulously hiding herself with all her 
children from the sun; Romulus and Remus, suck the wolf; re- 
cumbent Tyber resting on his urn; piping and dancing Fauns, Cen- 
taurs, not fabulous, if we can trust their statues; and casts of half the 
ceelicole of the Vatican ; far within and towards the centre of this 
sombre, dense grove, where many converging paths issue at last upon 
a large tazza of clear lymph, bubbling in the twilight, there should 
you chance to spy some small stone sentry box, yclept, “* Tempio di 

Vesta,’ approach ; and you will be likely enough to see, caged in an 





iron safe, or fixed to a ring by the leg, an unhappy detenu eagle, placed 
in such unwonted site with a view, sure to succeed, of startling any un- 
suspecting stranger who may be wandering through these dark retreats. 
Nor is this ill-treatment of eagles confined to Rome and its suburbs ; it 
obtains throughout Italy :in far remote Alpine districts, where nature 
is all untamed, these birds ure sometimes set in apparent freedom, but 
no less prisoners, on the pinnacle of some picturesque crag, in careful 
observance of the wild genius loci, and to heighten the effect of the so- 
litudes around. We have seen them in yet viler durance, fresh wing- 
ed from the Abruzzi, caged and bleeding in the turkey coops of the 
Rotunda of Rome, ticketed at a vile price, and bearing harsh, ignomi- 
nious usage from the descendants of those nobler Romans who admir- 
ed the great bird of Jove, adopted him on their ensigns, and marched 
with him to the world’s end. ° i , ? ‘ 

The Marchese A——’s caverned eagles formed no exception to the 
general rule, but were, in fact, striking and touching examples of its 
truth: immured in perpetual gloom, remote from every endearing tie, 
and shut up with birds of very different tastes and habits from their 
own, they were sad and crestfallen, even beyond their wont. One, in 
particular, attracted our attention, as he sat, the impersonation of me- 
lancholy, looking from his uncongenial associates to an impassive keep- 
er, with a reproachful expression, as if he would have asked, with Mar- 
tial, Aguilas similes facere noctuis queris? Do you hope to turn me 
into an owl by forcing me into the society of owls? But as the ques- 
tion was not put in words, no reply ensued, and the old man continued 
catering for the assembly, whilst this state prisoner, drooping as he 
glanced despondingly at his tethered foot, showed plainly that the iron 
had entered into his soul. Such a spectacle reproduced unbidden to 
memory another scene of kindred pr son the arch of Septimius Se- 
verus rose to view, and there, again before us, niched on high, all neg- 
ligent in attire, drugged in woe, and bending under a hopeless destiny, 
the familiar forms of those melancholy, manacled Dacian kings, which 
we had so often stolen out into the moonlit forum to visit, stood salient 
before us; the unscathed wrecks of human grandeur, exhibiting to the 
most thoughtless a lively and striking illustration of the different deal- 
ings of unequal time; presenting, as they do, after the lapse of so many 
centuries, the same clouded brow, and making the same mute appeal 
to pity, as when they were first put up, amidst the roar of the rabble, 
and shouting pwans, and the processions of insulting victors who have 
long since returned to dust. 

Though scorn, and joy, and victory, have long since ceased to feel, 
Grief yet survives to tell of woes that never heal. 

The vulture was as ill at ease in this stony prison as the eagle, but 
his annoyance was of another kind; the want that preyed upon his ig- 
noble mind was not want of air, light, and liberty, but want of an in- 
definite supply of victuals ; he seemed to our eye to be following in ab- 
stract reverie the course of an Egyptian caravan, or to be feeding his 
fancy @ second time in prowling amongst the ruins of some well-sacked 
city, or haply in looking back to gloat over those supplies of the boun- 
teous battle-field, which have filled the maw of his race from the days 
of ‘*manslaying Hector,” “‘ the Macedonian madman and the Swede,” 
to those of the Corsican despot; when, whatever might be the fate of 
the eagle, the vulture’: portion of the prey was assured from the first 
charge. His luxurious ancestors had fattened on foie gras entertain- 
ments of Prometheus’ liver, d /a Perigord, on the pickings of Tityus® 
eviscerated body, which covered whole roods of banquet-ground, and 
was their exclusive perquisite, to beak and claw at pleasure ; how then 
could their restricted and coerced descendants fed upon the sorry jail- 
bird’s allowance of only two rofole of buffalo per day, and that at fixed 
bours, and with no intermediate lunch or gouté to beguile the weary 
time, be expected or be able to look cheerful, or to stomach such a dios 
abiotos as this? They continued accordingly staring moodily ahead, 
and disdaining to take any notice of what was passing, till the raw 
meat touched their contumelious beaks, each bird then seized it with 
clutch, and tore it sullenly and slowly to pieces, unguibus et rostro 
tardus ¢rahit ilia vultur, as Ovid wrote many centuries ago, after see- 
ing one dine. 

But neither these incarcerated solitaires, nor the gulls and other 
aquatic birds which peered and peeped out from among the crevices of 
the rocks, or floated about on the surface of the mimic sea, nor the 
sombre character of the scene itself, were by any means all, or even the 
chief objects of interest in this rocky Pantheon of a cave: one must 








look through the clear speculum, delve far down into the deep hyaloid, 
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She Albion. 
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and glance from the chained birds above to the unshackled offspring of 
the waters beneath, for the most striking and pleasant ( of the ex- 
hibition. There might be seen a goodly re-union of all the rare and 
more elegant members of the Mediterranean fish commpnity, met toge- 
ther for the purpose of enjoying life, and of making themselves mutu- 
ally eeable. Here no concealed monster of cruelty ever disturbed 
the blissful retreat; no wolf in sheep’s clothing could possibly gain ac- 
cess, for none were admitted here without a previous good character 
and a close inspection of teeth. The waters glittered and glowed with 
the passing forms of ribbon fish, colias, donzelli and other abride, all 
in prime condition, and with scales fresh burnished, moving up and 
down in conscious security, here flouting each other with their tails, 
there in full chase round the basin, and playing bo-peep among the 
angles of the projecting rocks, now rising leisurely to the surface, and 
then darting suddenly to the bottom. Here, pre-eminent among the 
rest in singularity of structure and endowment, if not in oye 
beauty, glided the main objects of our attraction to the cave, the flying 
fish, for whose sake we have brought the reader within its precincts. 
As we looked down from a commanding point of rock upon his wide 
read front fins, and could count, as he swam slowly by, the number 
azure dots that embellished their surface, and met those large, bright 
orbs, which have procured this dactylopterus the name of “ civetta,” 
or sea owl, and saw into that cinnabar red mouth and fauces which, 
opening in the dusk, seemed to glow (vide Rondolet and Salviani) as 
though they were filled with red-hot coals, we had seen quite enough 
to have indelibly impressed on our memory the form of this most inte- 
resting fish. To linger till the twilight inside prevailed outside as well, 
was hardly a matter of choice with us; and when the courteous old man 
eer had marked his visitor’s pleasure with evident satisfaction) at 
ength permitted him to withdraw, it was not till a very cordial invi- 
tation had been frankly tendered and accepted of renewing an acquain- 
tance with the singular live stock of the cavern. 


—— 


THE GREAT MOON HOAX, 


Seventeen years have elapsed since the above named trick was played off upon 
public credulity ; and it is how again brought to mind, by the issue of a new edi- 
tion of the original papers. These have been republished by Messrs. Bunrell and 
Price ; whilet Mr. We N. Griggs, the editor, has furnished the subjoined particu- 
lars. They may be read with interest, even by those who distinctly remember all 
the circumstances of this unique case. 

The title of this remarkable satire was the following :—‘‘Great As- 
tronomical Discoveries lately made by Sir John Herschel, LL D ,F.R.S., 
etc., at the Cape of Good Hope,” and it was announced as being “first 

blished in the New York Sun, from the Supplement to the Edinburgh 
| ne of Science.” In pretending that it was copied from a period- 
ical of this title, the author committed an onan which, if it had 
not also been made by the _— in general, would at once have proved 
fatal to the credibility of the whole story, and instantly have exposed 
it as a hoax. The Edinburgh Journal of Science had, for several 
years ceased to exist ; and had been succeeded by the Edinburgh Vew 
Philosophical Journal, in which Mr. Locke read Dr. Dick’s article on 
lunar discoveries, which we have already mentioned and quoted from 
as the one which at first suggested the burlesque. The author, no doubt, 
designed to cite the — ee last named, as the original 
source of the production, and his naming the previous one, which had 
become defunct, was purely an accidental blunder. But, strange to say, 
this perilous error remained undetected and unexposed by the public 
press, not only of this country, but of England, until the story had 
run its full career of credibility, wonderment and fascination, on the 
mere strength of its own ingenuity, and overwhelming resemblance to 
reality. he Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal was then, as it 
is now, on the table of every library reading room in the country, and 
the author was, of course, too shrewd to attribute his invention to any 
regular issue of that work. He therefore, naturally referred it to a 
“ supplement,” and added, as we believe, the Journal of Science, in- 
stead of the Philusophical Journal, ia hurried mistake. The public 
mind, however, was too completely captivated and absorbed with the 
story itself, to test its authenticity by any Journal or supplement from 





which it purported to be derived, and scarcely any oversight on the 

t ef the author would have checked the voracious credulity with 
which it was received—so thoroughly had the public mind been pre- 
pared to expect discoveries of this kind by the predominant school of 


mg ore philosophy. 

The publication of the ‘Great Astronomical Discoveries” was com- 
menced in the Sun, in September, 1835, before any considerable num- 
ber of the scries had been written, and as there could be no valid ex- 
cuse, for intermitting, for a single day, the publication of discoveries 
of such unprecedented interest, when a full and authentic account of 
them was admitted to be in the possession of the publishers of the pa- 
per, the author was compelled to write the greater number of the suc 
cessive portions as a daily task, amid the distracting vocations and in 
terruptions of an editorial office. And this fact may be deemed fully 
adequate to account for whatever inadvertencies in the structure and 
style of the story deliberate criticism may detect. 

Under this hazarous responsibility, but with evident confidence in 
the ability and promptitude of the author, the eager publishers cut loose 
their gay and gallant balloon to the public gaze; and no aerial vehicle 
ever performed a more illustrious or extensive voyage, for it maintained 
its wondrous flight until it had accomplished the entire circle of the 
globe, and had filled every civilized nation, in succession, with enthu- 
siastic astonishment and delight. It was in vain that the ‘* knowing” 
few, in every country, pronounced it a hoax—a mere balloon. The 
vast majority, even of the intelligent and educated classes, like the as- 
tronomer in ‘* Hudibras,” after his intense telescopic scrutiny of the 
lantern flying at the tail of a kite, decided, with an almost devotional 
confidence, that it was a veritable celestial luminary. 

The late Edgar A. Poe, in an extended criticism upon this story and 
its author, in a series of biographical reviews, entitled the ‘+ Literati,” 
remarks that ‘‘ not one person in ten discredited it, and (strangest point 
ef all!) the doubters were chiefly these who doubted without being able 
to say why—the ignorant—those uninformed in astronomy—people who 
would not believe, because the thing was so novel, so entirely out of 
the usual way. A grave profissor of mathematics, in a Virginia col- 
lege,” (Poe was at that time editing the Southern Literary Messenger, 
at Richmond, Va.,) ‘told me, seriously, that he had no doubt of the 
truth of the whole affair! The great effect wrought upon the public 
mind is referable, first, to the novelty of the idea; secondly, to the 
fancy-exciting and reason- repressing character of the alleged discove- 
ries ; thirdly, to the consummate tact with which the deception was 
brought forth ; fourthly, to the exquisite vraisemblance of the narra- 
tion. The hoax was circulated to an immense extent—was translated 
into various languages—was even made the subject of (quizzical) dis- 
cussion in astronomical societies—drew down upon it the grave denun- 
ciation of Dick (whose school was the real object of it, as a satire)— 
and was, upon the whole, decidedly the greatest Ait, in the way of sen- 
eation—of merely popular sensation—ever made by any similar fiction, 
either in America or Europe.” 

By the afternoon of the day on which the introductory portion of it 
only had appeared, not a copy of the paper could be procured at any 

ice, notwithstanding a very large extra edition had been provided, 

anticipation of an unusual demand. This was increased from day 

to day, until the utmost capacity of the steam cylinder. press failed to 
afford an adequate supply. The office was beseiged by thousands of 
applicants, from dawn till midnight, during the entire week the publi- 
cation occupied; and although there was to be heard among the crowd 
some‘occasional intimations of skepticism, from persons of the class de- 
scribed by Mr. Poe in the above extract, yet the almost universal im- 
pression and expression of the multitude was that of confident wonder 
and insatiable credence. Some of the incidents of the street discus- 
sions, on this occasion were extremely remarkable. The editor of this 
new edition well remembers being present at the door of the Sun office, 
one morning, when a highly respectable looking, elderly gentleman, in 
® fine broadcloth Quaker suit, completely dispelled the undecided opi. 
nions of the listening crowd around him, by asserting in the calmest, 
coolest, and most unquestionable manner, that he was fortunately en- 
gaged on commercial business at the East India Docks, in London, when 
‘the vast lens, of seven tons weight, and the whole gigantic a paratus 
of the telescope described in the story, was taken on board an East India 
ship, for erection at the Cape of Good Hope, and that he himself saw it 
= = board. He added that the statement in the introductory 
4 e berth that this shipment was made from St. Catherine's 
Jy . refore evidently an error on the part of the Edinburgh 
writer ; and he concluded his corroborative testimony with the compla- 


cent remark, that although hich A r ; 
das eaiabee ef’ thie enermene 8 expectations existed at that time of 


. strument, in the hands of an astronomer 
and optician like “‘ John Herschel,” i 
amed even to hope that it oock yet, for his own part, he had never 


de 
ly minute discoveries as were —nakie eesumicnctited 


The then unknown author of the story was among the immediate lis- 


teners to this venerable witness's testimony to the truth of his conscicus 
fiction, in cometary with Dr. David L. Rodgers, the eminent surgeon, 
and several other friends, who will doubtless recollect the circum- 
stance ; and we can now readily interpret the look of mingled astonish. 
ment and contempt with which he regarded him. He, however, asked 
the speaker no questions, but maintained the imperturbable passivity 
and reserve which his temporary incognito required. Oa another oc- 
casion, at the same place, a person of perfectly respectable appearance 
boldly asserted, that he was in possession of another copy of the Edin- 
burgh “Supplement,” from which the Sun was publishing its daily 
extracts; and he felt bound to state that, thus far, they had been 
faithfally made from the original and authentic narrative, without any 
addition or alteration whatever. Whether this decisive deponent was 
beguiled into this unblushing falsehood by the impulses of an enthu- 
siastic ee ag or was merely an impudent wag, we cannot undertake 
to determine; but similar instances of spontaneous mendacity, rela- 
tive to the authenticity of éhe ‘* Great Astronomical Discoveries,” were 
by no means uncommon, during the excited controversy and partisan 
ship which prevailed during its first publication; and we have heard 
of many other instances, not coming within our own immediate know- 
ledge, of the most outrageous and humiliating character, Doubtless, 
the history of every coutroversy, not excepting the most religious, his- 
toric, literary, and scientific, would abound with them. We know this 
to have been the case in regard to the Macpherson forgeries of Ossian, 
the Chatterton forgeries of Rowley, and the Ireland forgeries of Shaks- 
peare; to say nothing of the controversies of the present day concern. 
ing the water gas of Payne, and the respective characters of our rival 
political candidates. Indeed, comparatively few men, under the obvious 
influence of excessive controversial excitement, seldom retain enough 
moral firmness and dignity to maintain a rigid adherence to truth ; and 
religious history, which ought to be the most exempt from such exam 
ples, will be found to be the most overgrown and inextricably entan- 
gled with them. Indeed, the degree of excitement may generally be 
assumed as the true measure of the amount of mendacity to which it is 
liable, and with which it is actually accompanied. 

By the last day of the publication of the ‘* Moon Story” in detail, the 
publishers, with a keen eye to business, had the whole ready in a pam- 
phlet form, and twenty thousand copies were sold almost instantly, in 
the city of New York alone, notwithstanding almost every journal, 
daily and weekly, presented the greater part of it to their numerous 
readers. Then followed large and many editions for country circula- 
tion, accompanied with several lithographic prints of unusual dimen- 
sions, illustrating the principal points and objects in the new revela- 
tions of lunar scenery ; and these, iike the pamphlets, sold with unex- 
ampled rapidity Inthe meantime, the author, as editor of the Sun, 
must have suffered severely from the determined inquisitiveness of 
which he was necessarily the object, and which he is said to have in 
vain attempted to obviate and repel by the legitimate excuse of arduous 
vocations. He must inevitably have been embarrassed in the dilemma 
of either sustaining literary fiction by personal assurances amounting 
to a conscious falsehood, or of violating a business contrict, by expos- 
ing a secret no longer, in honour, at his own disposal. Under this diffi- 
cult alternative, as he assured us many years since, he forebore to ex- 
press any opinion upon the subject, saying that, by arrivals from Eu- 
rope, the question must necessarily be settled in a very short time; 
and that, meanwhile, it would be prudent to suspend any confident 
opinion one way or the other. But arrivals from Europe were less 
frequent seventeen years ago than now, and an answer of this kind 
served rather to tantalize than to satisfy the impatient curiosity in 
which his interrogators indulged. 

A party of professors, from one of our most eminent colleges, were 
among the number of inquirers, who, on receiving this sort of answer, 
asked him pointedly whether he himself had seen the original copy 
from which the daily extracts in the paper were being made; without, 
however, evincing the slightest suspicion that he was the secret author. 
On assuring them, unhesitatingly, that he had, they begged to know 
whether they could be favoured with a sight of it, in order to settle 
some doubts which had arisen among them as to its European origin. 
He promptly replied that the original copy was not then in tis posses- 
sion, but at a printing-officewhich he indicated across the street, where 
it was being set up in a pamphlet form; for publication at the close of 
the week; and referred them to the proprietors of the paper, in the 
publication office, for the accommodation they desired. After some 
further conversation, in which the author appeared as ignorant of the 
whole subject as it was reasonable for any man to be, the learned in- 
quisitors, who had thus put him to the rack, released him from torture 
by bidding him good morning, and seeking an interview with the pro- 
prietors. But these ‘‘ wide awake” men of business, ‘‘ smelling a rat,”’ 
or, in other phrase, suspecting ‘‘ spies in the camp,” while they politely 
referred them to Mr. F ’s job printing. office, on the opposite side 
of Spruce street, took good care to forestall their inquisitorial visit by 
& private messenger, occupying their attention, in the mean time, with 
inquiries concerning their conversation with the editor; sothat by the 
time they called at Mr. F ’s, to see the ** original,” that great 
curiosity was nowhere to be found: the compositors were not at work 
on it, and the foreman was non est inventus' And thus the exploring 
expedition of these sages was rendered fruitless. 

t is not to be supposed, however, that any fiction of this kind could 
long remain before an intelligent community like ours, without a pub- 
lic exposition of its true character. It was soon generally denounced 
as ‘‘a hoax” by the public press, but not until nearly every press 
in the country had become its captivated victim. And even this de 
nunciation was for a long time popularly regarded as a mere matter of 
opinion, for it was entirely unsustained by external circumstantial 
evidence, while the internal evidence was too scanty, and of too recon- 
dite a texture either for editorial useor popular appreciation. We re- 
member that the most prevalent editorial argument against the credi- 
bility of the story, from internal evidence, was, that it was an ‘‘ estab- 
lished scientific impossibility to magnify a shadow,” than which no 
assumpion can be more fallacious, since every man wearing spectacles 
well knows that the shadow of any object projected upon any surface 
whatever is equally magnified with the body which it represents, and 
from which itis derived. And this was Mr. Locke’s great mystification. 
It will be seen, on reperusing his description of the new Herschel tele- 
scope, that he magnified the shadow, or, ‘ focal object’’ of his lens, as 
projected upon a receiving screen, or tympan, like that of a camera ob- 
scura, by means of a hydro-oxygen telescope of almost unlimited power, 
and in the same manner that the solar picture ina deguerreotype may 
be indefinitely magnified, developed, and rendered most exquisitely 
distinct, by means either of that or any other magnifying instrument 
In fact, the optical process, suggested in this part of the ‘“* Moon Story,” 
with some slight modifications, and so far as its were magnifying and 
‘“‘ distinctifying” functions are corcerned, remains unexploded, and 
open to experiment to the present hour. Indeed, jt is honestly entitled 
to consideration, in many respects, as an anticipation, to no small ex- 
tent, of the daguerreotype discovery, for it teaches the important prin- 
ciple, now fully verified, that focal objects, whether permanently fixed, 
or merely transient, after being received on any surface, may be fur. 
ther magnified, and rendered, at the same time, more distinct, when 
exposed to additional or artificial light. The realization of this fact, 
in relation to the telescopic image is a desideratum, in optical astrono-. 
my, worthy of the profoundest research; and it is not surprising that 
its plausible assumption in Mr. Locke’s ‘‘ Moon Story” should have 
taken even scientific men by surprise, and found them unprepared with 
an immediate refutation of its possibility. The chief error standing in 
connection with it, and which was at once obvious to all men of true 
optical science, was the alleged preservation of the colours of the focal 
spectra, or images, of the original objects, after they had been subject- 
ed to artificial light, and a second time magnified, without recciving 
any additional light from the objects themselves, from which alone their 
colours could have been derived. But our editorial critics fathomed 
none of these valid objections ; and those few men of scieuce, to whom 
they were apparent and palpable, enjoyed the ingenious joke too richly 
to interfere with it, even if they had been disposed to condescend to its 
formal refutation. 

But it is by no means certain that the author ever intended his ima- 
ginative discoveries to operate on vhe public mind as a hoax. Indeed, 
it is familiarly known to his private friends, that when he found his 
narrative was really received in this manner, he expressed much dis- 
appointment and chagrin, saying :—*‘ If the story be either received as 
a veritable account, or rejected as a hoax, it is quite evident that it is 
an abortive satire; and, in either case, I am the best selt-hoaxed man 
in the whole community.” When, however, it became generally con- 
strued, or, rather, misconstrued, as an intended hoax, the greater part 
of the public press throughout the country freely admitted the high 
ability of the author, whoever he might prove to be; and many eulo- 
gized him as one of the most inventive, accomplished and brilliant wri- 
ters of the age. Others, less generous, denounced him, with equal ve- 











hemence, as a charlatan in science, and an impostor in principle, de- 


author's name was known in connection with it. This was first an- 
nounced by Mr. James Gordon Bennett, then, as now, the lynx-eyed 
editor of the \Vew York Herald; and we remember that one of the 
points of evidence which he adduced, in corroboration of his disclosure, 
was that Mr. Locke, shortly before the publication of his lunar disco. 
veries, had held a private conversation with him on the subject of op- 
tics, in which many of the novel principles developed in the ‘“* Moon 
Story” had been freely discussed. To this statement Mr. Locke replied 
the same day, in a short letter which appeared in the Evening Star, 
in which he denied, not exactly, like Sir Walter Scott, the entire au- 
thorship imputed te him, but that he had “‘ made those discoveries,” 
which he doubtless hoped would produve the same effect as a positive 
denial, in an absolute and categorical form. He further denied that 
he had, at any time, held a conversation with Mr. Bennett on the sub- 
ject of optics; and in illustration of the intrinsic improbahility of his 
having done so, he closed his very brief letter by a peculiarly touching 
— to public candour :—** Only think of two editors of rival jour- 
nals, squinting so curiously and contradictorily as we undeniably do, 
meeting in private, by special appointment, to put our noses together, 
and discuss optics!” This appeal to public risibility was worth a thou- 
sand grave arguments and asseverations; and our author having thus 
got the popular laugh on his side, left the question of authorship to its 
own fate on the tide of events. 

In the course of a few weeks, there was an arrival of mails from 
Europe, which, instead of exposing and exploding these ‘‘ great astro- 
nomical discoveries, lately made by Sir John Herschel at the Cape of 
Good Hope,” as had been confidently predicted, seemed at once to con- 
firm them! The English and French journals were full of them; and 
in no instance, by that arrival, were they attributed to an American 
source! This was marvellous; the champions of the ‘‘ Moon Story” 
marched with high feathers, and regarded their skeptical opponents 
with pity and contempt. The only cloud which in any degree threat- 
ened the splendour of the triumph, appeared feebly and obscurely in 
some of the leading French journals, and for this they cared but little, 
especially as it seemed to escape the notice of their adversaries. The 
Constitutionnel, and some other Paris papers, contained reports of an 
elaborate and energetic debate in the French Academy of Sciences, oc- 
cupying several columns, upon the authenticity and credibility of the 
alleged lunar discoveries at the Cape of Good Hope. The illustrious 
and venerable Arago, the President of the Academy, invited the grave 
attention of his learned associates to the subject, inasmuch as the Edin- 
burgh publication, purporting to be an authentic report of these extra- 
ordinary discoveries, appeared to be a wanton and malevolent attacx 
upon his illustrious friend, Sir John Herschel, who, of all men living, 
ought to be regarded as sacred from the assaults of ridicule, and whom 
it was the solemn duty of that body to protect from its envenomed shafts. 
He was at that moment, and had been for years, engaged in enormous 
and, doubtless, immortal labours in the cause of science, and thence of 
mankind, in a remote region of the earth; and it was most atrocious 
that he should be subjected to the deliberate ridicule, and those labours 
to the elaburate burlesque, of this pretended report of them. That he 
(Arago) was not mistaken in this view of the character and object of 
this publication, would be evident from the translation of it which he 
held in his hand, and which he begged permission to read to them. 
Accordingly, it was read to the assembled academicians, from begin- 
ning to end, amid repeated interruptions from uncontrollable and up- 
roarious laughter, which the venerable President, who is represented 
as evidently sincere in his indignation, vainly endeavoured to suppress. 
After an irresistibly comic debate, in which Frenchmen so well know 
how to indulge, and which was protracted to an extent most unusual 
in such a body, they gravely adopted the resolution, more exquisitely 
comic than any other they could rend wey that although the alleged 
lunar discoveries were not to be regarded as a malicious attack upon 
the illustrious astronomer to whom they were ascribed, yet they must 
be pronounced by that body wtterly incredible! 

Tis absurd serio-comic scene in the Academy of Sciences afforded a 
perfect harvest to the Parisian caricaturists, who filled the print shops 
with their ludicrous and satirical productions upon the subject. It 
was even hit at in the vignettes to pieces of music. Stray men-bats 
from the moon were depicted sitting in woful plight under the dripping 
offices of the Boulevards ; while others, who had evidently been imbib- 
ing drops of something more comfortable, were to be seen in the custody 
of gens d’armes, singing jolly ditties to the tune of ‘ Le clair» de la 
Lune?’ Butin order to account for the absence of all allusion to the New 
York origin of the lunar discoveries at that time in the French and 
English journals, it may be necessary to state that the shrewd propri- 
etors of the Sun had caused numerous copies of the pamphlet, without 
any American imprint or indication, to be despatche , through resident 
agents, to all the principal papers in Londos, Edinburgh and Paris; 
and although they doubtless received detached and fragmentary ex- 
tracts of the story in the American papers, at the same time they na- 
turally preferred copying it from the pamphlet, where it was presented 
entire, to the labour of selection and compilation. So that whether 
they were hoaxed themselves or not, they too well knew the value of 
the narrative, as matter of interest to their readers, to expose its Ame- 
rican origin, even if they were really apprised of it. As evidence of 
this conclusion, even the Edinburgh papers, where it must instantly 
have been known as a hoax, published it with all the gravity and re- 
serve of a synod or counsel of sages. 

From England and France these glorious and astounding discoveries 
sped their welcome way through Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Spain 
and Portugal, and were translated into all the languages. We have 
recently been assured, in the most serious manner, that in many of the 
interior parts of Germany, and of the continent generally, they remain 
uncontradicted to the present day, and are believed, like sacred and 
delightful truths, by vast numbers of the population. Of all people, 
howcver, the Italians appear to have been the most heartily amused 
with them; and we have seen numerous large lithographic prints that 
were brought from Naples by one of our naval officers, in which the 
lunar scenes ond inhabitants, as described by the imaginative author, 
are depicted in exaggerative and comic association, with infinite skill 
and humour. In our own grave country, the effect was less lively, 
and took rather a religio-comic turn; in ridicule of which, the cele- 
brated Miss Martineau, who was travelling in the United States at the 
time, declares, in her ‘‘ Sketches of Western Travel,” that the effect of 
the ‘* Moon Story” upon the ladies of Springfield, Mass., was to induce 
them, with all speed, to set going a liberal subscription towards send- 
ing missionaries 10 that interesting but benighted luminary, for 
the conversion of the man bats—a proposition it must be confessed, 
but little less practicable or hopeful than that of Dr. Dick for accom- 
plishing the same object, by demonstrating to them the truths of 
Christianity in a series of geometrical diagrams, exhibited in immense 
structures of stone. 

In New York and other principal cities, as also in those of Europe, 
these burlesque lunar discoveries were at length rendered a source 
of public amusement, by various methods of scenic representation. 
The ingenious Hannington exhibited the best scenes of the story ina 
series of beautiful dioramas, which were highly popular ; and the sub- 
ject was very effectively dramatized at the Bowery Theatre, in a gor- 
geous comic spectacle. But the chief and most general amusement 
which it afforded, and, to some extent, still affords, was in domestic 
and social conversation between those who professed to have been too 
wise and wary to be deceived, and those who frankly avowed their en- 
tire credulity. Among the latter were many of the best educated per- 
sons in the commmnity, who still find employment in rallying a long 
list of fellow-victims in the circles of their acquaintance, and in re- 
lating innumerable anecdotes illustrative of the common epidemic of 
enthusiastic credence which for a while prevailed. f 

But we cannot close this cursory glance at the incidents attending 
this remarkable production without including that of its first recep- 
tion by Sir Jobn Herschel himself, at the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
presented to him personally, both in the New York papers and in the 
pamphlet form, by Mr. Cabel Weeks, of Jamaica, Long Island, on his 
visit to the Cape, for the purpose of obtaining giraffes and other rare 
animals from the interior of South Africa, for the magnificent mena- 
gerie of which he was thena proprietor. It appears that the illus- 
trious astronomer was in the habit of seeking relaxation from his se- 
vere labours and studies at his observatory, in almost daily visits to 
Cape Town, where, in the back parlour of a snug hotel, he obtained 
the earliest news from Europe and America, and enjoyed his English 
pipe. One of Mr. Weeks’s first inquiries, on bis arrival at the same 
hotel, was as to where Sir John Herschel could be found in that 
vicinity, and he was delighted to receive the answer that the renown- 
ed astronomer was then in the house, and would, no doubt, from bis 
known affability, cordially receive any gentleman from the United 
States, who might wieh to see him. On being introduced to him, Mr. 
Weeks, who is well known as a wag both of extraordinary gravity and 
hilarity, said he begged the honour of presenting him with the eT 
can report of his “ great astronomical discoveries.” Sir John replied, 
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for any information from the United States; but of anything relating 
to himself, or his astronomical pursuits, he could not readily conceive, 
inasmuch as he himself had made no report upon the subject. Mr 
Weeks confidently remarked that it must, nevertheless, have ‘‘ got 
wind” in some way or other, for here was the “ full and particular 
account” in print, ‘and no mistake”—at the same time presenting him 
with Mr. Locke’s pamphlet and files of the New York papers, and then 
bowing himself out of the parlour. Rejoining the party composing his 
expedition, in the public room, Mr. Weeks quietly observed that if the 
astronmer, great as be was said to be, didn’t learn more about the 
moon than he ever knew before, he must be a “‘ darnation smart man.” 
But in a few minutes, Sir John apreared there himself, and, address- 
ing Mr. Weeks in 4 tone of excited interest, said—* This is @ moat ex- 
traordinary affair! Pray what does it mean? Is this really @ reprint 
of an Edinburgh publication, or an elaborate hoax by some peréon in 
New York?” To these interrogatories Mr. Weeks replied that he 
‘really could’nt say. All that he knew about it was, that every word 
of the story was taken for gospel in New York, and throughout the 
United States; and it was a maxim, that ‘ what everybody says must 
be true.’” At this Sir John laughed very heartily, and inviting Mr. 
Weeks and his friends to a more private room, requested them to state 
the popular effect which the narrative had really produced. With the 
description which Mr. Weeks gave him, and which was no doubt, fa!l 
of the exquisite dry humour for which he is so well known, the learned 
astronomer was incessantly and uncontrollably astonished and amused : 
and he renewed his inquiries from day to day, as long as Mr. Weeks 
remained in the town—directing them particularly towards the author 
and his reputation, in other respects, as a writer. In one of these in- 
terviews he good-naturedly remarked that he ‘‘ feared che actual re- 
sults of his telescopic observations at the Cape would be very bumble 
in popular estimation, at least, in comparison with those ascribed to 
him in the American account, as he was unfortunately unprovided with 
any such instrument as it admitted to be necessary to achieve them.” 
And he was particularly amused with that satirical point in the story 
which stated that he had been indebted for that stupendous instrument 
to the royal munificence ef the late William 1V., when it is well known 
that Sir John Herschel undertook and sustained his scientific expedi- 
tion to the Cape, with all its expensive instruments and attendants, with 
his own private means, and without any assistance whatever from the 
government. And to this fact it should now be added, in justice to 
his high-minded and disinterested motives, that when after an absence 
of four years, he returned to England, rich only in the immortal 
honour of his unexampled labours—the complete and exact survey of 
the whole southern celestial hemisphere—the government of the queen 
offered him a full pecuniary indemnity for his expenses, he respect- 
fully declined to accept it. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


I will tell you all about an affair—important as it proved tome; but 
you must not hurry me. I have never been in a hurry since then, and 
never will. Up till that time inclusive, I was always in a hurry; my 
actions always preceded my thoughts; experience was of no use; and 
anybody would have supposed me destined to carry a young head upon 
old shoulders to the grave. However, I was brought up at last “ with 
around turn.” I was allowed a certain space for reflection, and plenty 
of materials; and if it did not do me good, it’s a pity ! 

My father and mother both died when I was still a great awkward 
boy; and I, being the only thing they had to bequeath, became the 

roperty of a distant relation. I do not know how it happened, but I 
had no near relations. I was a kind of waif upon the world from the 
beginning ; and I suppose it was owing to my having no family anchor- 
age that [ acquired the habit of swaying to and fro, and drifting hither 
and thither, at the pleasure of wind and tide. Not that my guardian 
was inattentive or unkind—quite the reverse; but he was indolent and 
careless, contenting himself with providing abundantly for my school- 
ing and my pocket, and leaving everything else to chance. He would 
have done the same thing to his own son if he had had one, and he did 
the same thing to his own daughter. But girls somehow cling wher- 
ever they are cast—anything is an anchorage for them ; and as Laura 
grew up, she gave the care she had never found, and was the little 
mother of the whole house. As for the titular mother, she had not an 
atom of character of any kind. She might have been a picture, or a 
‘vase, or anything else that is useless except to the taste or the affec- 
tions. But mamma wasindispensable. It isa vag error to suppose 
that people who have nothing in them are nobodyinahouse Our 
mamma was the very centre and point of our home feelings; and it was 
otrange to observe the devout care we took of a personage, whe had 
not two ideas in her head. 

It is no wonder that I was always in a hurry, for I must have had 
an instinctive idea that I had my fortune to look for. The governor 
had nothing more than a genteel independence, and this would be a 
good deal lessened after his death by the lapse of anannuity. But 
sister Laura was thus provided for well enough, while I had not a shil- 
ling in actual money, although plenty of hypothetical thousands and 
sundry castles in the air. It was the consciousness of the latter kind 
of property, no doubt, that gave me so free and-easy an air, and made 
me so completely the master of my own actions. How I did worry that 
blessed old woman! how Laura lectured and scolded! how the gevernor 
stormed! and how I was forgiven the next minute, and we were all as 
happy again as the day was long! But at length the time of separa- 
tion came. I had grown a great hulking fellow, strong enough to 
make my bread as a porter if that had been needed; and so a situation 
was found for me in a counting-house at Barcelona, and after a lecture 
and a hearty cry from sister Laura, a blessing and a kiss from mamma, 
and a great sob kept down by a hurricane laugh from the governor, I 
went adrift. 

Four years passed rapidly away. I had attained my full height, 
and more than my just share of inches. I already enjoyed a fair mo- 
dicum of whisker, and had even made some progress in the cultivation 
of a pair of moustaches, when suddenly the house I was connected with 
failed. What todo? The governor insisted upon my return to Eng- 
land, where his interest among the mercantile was considerable ; 
Laura hinted mysteriously that my presence in the house would soon 
be a matter of great importance to her father; and mamma let out the 
secret, by writing to me that Laura was going to ‘‘ change her condi- 
tion.” I was glad to hear this, for I knew he would be a model of a 
fellow who was Laura’s husband; and, gulping down my pride, which 
would fain have persuaded me that it was unmanly to go back again 
like the ill sixpence, I set out on my return home. 

The family, I knew, had moved to another house; but being well ac- 
quainted with the town, I had no difficulty in finding the place. It 
was a range of handsome buildings which had sprung up in the fash- 
ionable outskirt during my absence; and although it was far on in the 
evening, my accustomed eyes soon descried through the gloom the 
governor’s old-fashioned door-plate. I was just about to knock, really 
agitated with delight and struggling memories, when a temptation 
came in my way. One of the area-windows was open, gaping as if for 
my reception. A quantity of plate lay upon a table close by. Why 
should I not enter, and appear unannounced in the drawing-room, a 
sunburnt phantom of five feet eleven? Why should I not present the 
—_— and careful Laura with a handful of her own spoons and forks, 

eft so conveniently at the service of any area-sneak who might chance 
to pass by? Why? That is only a figure of speech. I asked no ques- 

tion about the matter; the idea was hardly well across my brain when 
my legs were across the rails. In another moment, I had crept in by 
the window; and chuckling at my own cleverness, and the great moral 
lesson I was about to teach, I was stuffing my pockets with the plate, 

While thus engaged, the opening of a door in the hall above alarmed 
me; and afraid of the failure of my plan, I stepped lightly up the stair, 
which was partially lighted by the hall-lamp. As I was about to 
emerge at the top, a serving-girl was.coming out of a room on the op. 
posite side. She instantly retreated, shut tue door with a bang, and I 
-could hear a half-suppressed hysterical cry. I bounded on, sprang up 
the drawing -roomstair, and entered the first door at a venture. All 
was dark, and I stopped for a moment to listen. Lights were hurry- 
‘ing across the hall; and I heard the rough voice of a man as if scold- 
ing and taunting some person. The girl had doubtless given the alarm, 
although her information must have been very indistinct ; for when 
she saw me I was in the shadow of the stair, and she could have had 
little more than a vague impression that she beheld a human figure. 
However this may be, the man’s voice appeared to descend the stair to 
the area-room, and presently [ heard a crashing noise, not as if he was 
counting the plate, but rather thrusting it aside en masse. Then I 
heard the window closed, the shutters bolted, and an alarm-bell hung 
upou them, and the man reascended the stair, half scolding, half laugh- 
ing at the girl’s superstition. He took care notwithstanding to exa- 
mine the fastenings of the street-door, and even to lock it, and put the 
a | in his pocket. He then retired into a room, and all was silence. 

began to feel pretty considerably queer. The governor kept no 





male servant that I knew of, and had never done so. It was impossible 
he could have introduced this change into his household without my 
being informed of it by sister Laura, whose letters were an exact 
chronicle of everything, down to the health of the cat. This was puz- 
zling. And now that [ had time to think, the house was much too 
large for a family requiring only three sleeping-rooms even when I 
was at home. It was what is called a double house, with rooms on 
both sides of the hall; and the apartment on the threshold of which I 
was still lingering appeared, from the dim light of the windows, to be 
of very considerable size. I now recollected that the quantity of plate 
I had seen—a portion of which at this moment felt preternaturally 
heavy in my pockets—must have been three times greater than any 
the governor ever possessed, and that various pieces were of a size and 
massiveness I had never before seen in the establishment. In vain I 
bethought myself that I had seen and recognised the well-known door- 
plate, and that the area from which I entered was immediately under; 
in vain I argued that since Laura was about to be married, the extra 
quantity of plate might be intended to form yan of her trousseau: I 
could not convince myself. But the course of my thoughts suggested 
an idea, and pulling hastily from my pocket a tablespoon, I felt, for I 
could not see, the legend which contained my fate. But my fingers 
were tremulous: they seemed to have lost sensation—only I fancied I 
did feel something more than the governor’s plain initisls. There was 
still a light in the hall If I could but bring that spoon within its 
illumination! All was silent; and I ventured to descend step after 
step—not as I had bounded up, but with the stealthy pace of a thief, 
and the plate growing heavier and heavier in my pocket. At length 
I was near enough to see, in spite of a dimness that had gathered over 
my eyes; and, with a sensation of absolute faintness, I beheld upon the 
spoon an engraved crest—the red right hand of a baronet! 

I crept back again, holding by the banisters, fancying every now and 
then that I had heard a door open behind me, and yet my feet no more 
consenting to quicken their motion than if I had been pursued by a 
murderer in the nightmare. I at length got into the room, groped for 
a chair, and sat down. No more hurry now. Ono! There was plenty 
of time ; and plenty to do in it, for I had to wipe away the perspiration 
that ran down my face in streams. What was to bedone? What had 
I done? Oh, a trifle, a mere trifle. I had only sneaked into a gentle- 
man’s house by the area-window, and pocketed his tablespoons ; and 
here I was, locked and barred and belled in, sitting very comfortably, 
in the dark and alone, in his drawing room. Very particularly com- 
fortable. What a capital fellow, to be sure! What an amusing per- 
sonage! Wouldn’t the baronet laugh in the morning? Wouldn’t he 
ask me to stay breakfast? And wouldn’t [ eat heartily out of the 
spoons I had stolen? But what name is that? Who calls me a house- 
breaker? Who gives me in charge? Who lugs me off bythe neck? I 
will not stand it. I am innocent, except of breaking into a baronet’s 
house. I am a gentleman, with another gentleman’s spoons in my 
pocket. I claim the proteetion ofthe law. Police! police! 

My brain was wandering. I pressed my hand upon my wet forehead, 

to keep down the thick. coming fancies, and determined, for the first 
time in my life, to hold a deliberate consultation with myself. I was 
in an awkward predicament—it was impossible to deny the fact; but 
was there anything really serious in the case? I nad unquestionably 
descended into the wrong area, the right-hand one instead of the left. 
hand one; but was I not as unquestionably the relation—the distant 
relation—the very distant relation—of the next door neighbour? I 
had been four years absent from his house, and was there anything 
more natural than that I should desire to pay my next visit through a 
subterranean window? I had appropriated, it is true, a quantity of 
silver-plate I had found; but with what other intention could I have 
done this than to present it to my very distant relation’s daughter, 
and reproach her with her carelessness in leaving it next door? Fi- 
nally, I was snared, caged, trapped—door and window had been bolted 
upon me without any remonstrance on my part—and I was now some 
considerable time in the house, unsuspected, yet a prisoner. The posi- 
tion was serious; but come, suppose the worst, that I was actually laid 
hold of as a malefactor, and commanded to give an account of myself. 
Well: I was, as aforesaid, a distant relation of the individual next 
door. I belonged to nobody in the world, if not to him; I bore but an 
indifferent reputation in regard to steadiness; and after four years’ 
absence in a foreign country, I had returned idle, penniless, and ob- 
jectless—just in time to find an area- window open in the dusk of the 
evening, and a heap of plate lying behind it, within view of the street. 
This self-examination was not encouraging ; the case was decidedly 
queer; and as I sat thus pondering in the dark, with the spoon in my 
hand, Iam quite sure that no malefactor in a dungeon could have 
envied my reflections. In fact, the evidence was so dead against me, 
that I began to doubt my own innocence. What was I here for if my 
intentions had really been honest ? Why should I desire to come into 
any individual’s area- window instead of the door? And how came it 
that all this silver. plate had found its way into my pockets? I was 
angry as well as terrified: I was judge and criminal in one; but the 
instincts of nature got the better of my sense of justice, and I rose sud- 
denly up. to ascertain whether it was not possible to get from the win- 
dow into the street. 
As I moved, however, the horrible booty I had in my pockets moved 
likewise, appearing to me to shriek, like a score of fiends, ‘‘ Police! 
police !” ont the next instant I heard a quick footstep ascending the 
stair. Now was the fateful moment come! I was on my feet; my eyes 
glared upon the door; my hands were clenched ; the perspiration had 
dried suddenly upon my skin; and my tongue clave to the roof of my 
mouth. But the footstep, accompanied by a gleam of light, passed— 
passed ; and from very weakness [ sat down again, with a dreadfal in- 
difference to the screams of the plate in my pockets. Presently there 
were more footsteps along the hall; then voices; then drawing of bolts 
and creaking of locks; then utter darkness, then silence—lasting, ter- 
rible, profound. The house had gone to bed; the house would quickly 
be asleep; it was time to be up and doing. But first and foremost, I 
must get rid of the plate. Without that hideous corpus delicti, I should 
have some chance. I must, at all hazards, creep down into the hall, 
find my way to the lower regions, and replace the accursed thing where 
I found it. It required nerve to attempt this ; but I wae thoroughly 
wound up; and after allowing a reasonable time to elapse, to give my 
enemies a fair opportunity of falling asleep, I set out upon the adven- 
ture. The door creaked as I went out; the plate grated against my 
very soul as I descended the steps; but slowly, stealthily, I crept along 
the wall; and at length found myself on the level ficor. There was but 
one door on that side of the hall, the door which Jed to the area-room— 
I recollect the fact distinctly—and it was with inexpressible relief | 
reached it in safety, and grasped the knob in my hand. The knob 
turned—but the door did not open: it was locked ; it was my fate 
to be a thief; and after a moment of new dismay, I turned again 
doggedly, reached the stair, and re-entered the apartment I had 
left. 

It was like getting home. It was snug and private. I hada chair 
there waiting me. [ thought to myself, that many a man would takea 
deal of trouble*to break into such a house. I had only sneaked. I 
wondered how Jack Shepherd felt on such occasions. I had seen him 
at the Adelphi in the person of Mrs. Keeley, and a daring little dog he 
was. He would make nothing of getting down into the street from the 
window, spoons and all. J tried this: the shutters were not even closed, 
and the sash moving noiselessly, I had no difficulty in raising it. [ 
stepped out into the balcony, and looked over. Nothing was to beseen 
but a black and yawning gulf beneath, guarded by the imaginary spikes 
of an invisible riiling. Jack would have laughed at this difficulty ; but 
then he had more experience in the craft than I, and was provided with 
all necessary appliances. As for me, I had stupidly forgotten even my 
coil of rope. The governor’s house, I found, had either no balcony at 
all, or it was too far apart tobe reached Presently I heard a footstep 
on the ¢rottoir, a little way off. It was approaching with slow and 
measured pace: the person was walking as calmly and gravely in the 
night as if it had been broad day. Suppose I hailed this philosophical 
stranger, and confided to him, in a friendly way, the fact that the baro- 
net, without the slightest provocation, had locked me up in his house, 
with his silver spoons in my pocket? Perhaps he would advise me 
what to do in the predicament. Perhaps he would take the trouble of 
knocking at the door, or crying fire, and when the servants opened, | 
might rush out and so make my escape. But while I was looking wist- 
fully down to see if I could not discern the walking figure, which was 
now under the windows, a sudden glare from the spot dazzled my sight. 
It was the bull’s-eye of a policeman ; and with the instinct of a preda- 
tory character, I shrunk back trembling, crept into the room, and shut 
the window. 

By this time I was sensible that there was a little confusion in my 
thoughts, and by way of employing them on practical and useful ob 
jects, I determined to make a tour of the room. But first it was neces- 
sary to get rid, somehow or other, of my plunder—to plant the proper- 
ty, as we call it; and wich that view I laid it carefully, piece by piece, 





in the corner of a sofa, and concealed it with the cover. This was a 





great relief. 1 almost began to feel like the injured party—more like 
& captive than a robber; and I groped my way through the room, with 
a sort of vague idea that I might perhaps stamble upon some trap-deor, 
or sliding-pane], which would lead into the open sir, or, at worst, inte 
a secret chamber, where I should be safe for any given number of years 
from my persecutors. But there was nothing of the kind in this stern, 
prosaic place: nothing but a few cabinets and tables, and couches, and 
arm-chairs, and common-chairs, and devotional-chairs ; and footstools, 
and lamps, and statuettes, and glass-shades, and knick-knacks; and 
one elaborate girandole hung round with crystal prisms, which played 
such an interminable tune against each other when I chanced to move 
them, that I stumbled away as fast as I could, and subsided into a 
fauteuil so rich, so deep, that I felt myself swallowed up, as it were, in 
its billows of swan’s down. 

How long I had been in the house by this time, I cannot tell. It 
seemed to me, when I looked back, to form a considerable portion of a 
lifetime. Indeed, I did not very well remember the more distant events 
of the night ; although every now and then the fact occurred to me with 
startling distinctness, that all I had gone through was only pr 
ry to something still to happen; that the morning was to come, the 
family to be astir, and the housebreaker to be apprehended. My re- 
ficctions were not continuous It may be that I dozed between w 
How else can I account for my feeling myself grasped by the throat, to 
the very brink of suffocation, by a hand without a body? How else 
can I account for sister Laura standing over me where! reclined, point- 
ing to the stolen plate on the sofa, and lecturing me on my horrible 
propensities till she grew black in the face, and her voice rose to a wild 
unearthly scream which pierced through my brain ? 

When this fancy occurred, I started from my recumbent posture. A 
voice was actually in my ears, and a living form before my eyes: & 
lady stood contemplating me, with a half-scream on her lips, and the 
eolour fading from her cheek ; and as I moved, she would have fallen 
to the ground, had I not sprung up and caught her in my arms. I laid 
her softly down in the faster. It was the morning twilight. The 
silence was profound. The boundaries of the room were still dim and 
indistinct. Is it any wonder that I was in some considerable dogree of 
perplexity as to whether I was not still in the land of dreams ? 

** Madam,” said I, * if you are a vision, it is of no consequence; but 
if not, I want particularly to get out” 

‘* Offer no injury,” she replied, in a tremulous voice, ‘‘ and no one 
will molest you. Take what you have come for, and begone.’’ 

** That is sooner said than done, The doors and windows below are 
locked and bolted; and beneath those of this room the area is deep, and . 
the spikes sharp. I assure yuu, I have been in very considerable per- 
pay the whole of last night ;” and drawiog a chair, I sat down in 

ront of her. Whether it was owing to this action, or to my complain- 
ing voice, or to the mere fact of her finding herselfin a quiet téte-@- 
téte with a housebreaker, I cannot tell; but the lady broke into a low 
hysterical laugh. 

** How did you break iv ?” said she. 

**I did not break: it is far from being my character, I assure 
you. But the area-window was open, aud sol just thought I would 
come in.” 

** You were attracted by the plate! take it, for Heaven’s sake, des- 
perate man, and go away !” 

‘*I did take some of it, but with no evil intention only by’ way of 
amusement. Here it is ;’ and going to the sofa, I drew off the cover, 
and shewed her the plate.”’ 

** You have been generous,” said she, her voice getting quaverous 
again ; ‘* for the whole must have been in your power. I will let you 
out so softly that no one will know. Put up in your pockets what you 
have risked so much to possess, and follow me.” 

‘* I will follow you with pleasure,” said I, ‘ were it all the world 
over ;” for the increasing light shewed me as lovely a creature as the 
morning sun ever shone upon; ‘ but as for the plunder, you must ex- 
cuse me there: I never stole anything before, and, please Heaven, FE 
never will again!” 

‘* Surely you are a most extraordinary person,” said the young lady 
suddenly, for the light seemed to have made a revelation to her like- . 
wise : * you neither look nor talk like a robber.” 

**NoramI. I am not even a robber—I am nothirg: and have not 
property in the world to the value of these articles of plate.” 

** Then you are not a robber, why are you here ?—why.c in at 
the area-window, appropriate other people’s spoons, and get locked up 
all night in their house ?” ? 

** For ne other reason, than that I wasin a hurry. I had come home 
from Barcelona, and was going in to my guardian’s next door, when 
your unfortunate area-window caught my eye, with the plate on the 
table inside. In an instant, I was over the rails and in through the 
window like a harlequin, with the intention of giving the family 
a pleasing surprise; and my old monitress, sister Laura, a great 
meee lesson oa the impropriety of her leaving plate about in so eare- 
ess & way.” 

** Then if you are Gerald, my dear Laura’s cousin, so = ly 
ed—so beloved by them all—so”—Here the young lady b a thoes es- 
tial rosy red, and cast down her eyes. What these two girls could 
have been saying to each other about me, I never fouud out; but there 
was a secret, I will go to death upon it. 

She let me out so quietly, that neither her father nor the servante: 
ever knew a syllable about the matter. I need not say how I was re- 
ceived next door. The gevernor swept down another sob with another 
guffaw; mamma bestowed upon me another blessing and-another kiss ; 
and Laura was so rejoiced, that she gave me another hearty cry, and 
forgot to give me another lecture. My next four years were spent to 
more y;urpose than the last. Being less in a hurry, I took-time to build: 
up 4 flourishing business in partnership with Laura’s husband. As for- 
the baronet’s daughter—for we must get everybody into the conclu- 
ding tableau—why there she is—that lady cutting bread and batter 
for the children, with as matronly an air as Werter’s Charlotte : she is 
my wife ; and we laugh to this day at the oddity of that First Interview 
which led to so happy & denouement. 





LYING AWAKE. 


‘*My uncle lay with his eyes half closed, and his nightcap. drawn 
almost down to his nose. His fancy was already wandering, and 
to mingle up the present scene with the crater of Vesuvius, the French. 
Opera, the Coliseum at Rome, Dolly’s Chop House in London, and alk 
the farrago of noted places with which the braia of a traveller is: 
crammed; in a word, he was just falling asleep.” 

Thus, wrote that delightful writer, Washington Irving, in his Tales 
ofa Traveller. But, it happened to me the other night to be lying: 
not with my eyes half closed, but with my eyes wide open; not with my 
nightcap drawn almost down to my nose, for on sanitary principles [ 
never wear & nightcap: but with my hair pitchferked and touzled alb 
over the pillow; not just falling asleep by any means, but glaringly, 
persistently, and obstinately, broad awake. Perhaps, with no scientific 
intention or invention, I was illustrating the theory of the Duality of 
the Brain; perhaps one part of my brain, being wakeful, sat ee to 
watch the other part which was sleepy. Be that as it may, something 
in me was as desirous to go to sleep as it possibly could be, but some- 
thing re in me would not go to sleep, and was as obstinate as George 

he Third. 

Thinking of George II[—for I devote this paper tc my train of thoughts 
as I lay awake ; most people lying awake sometimes, and having some 
interest in the subject—put me in mind of Benjamin Franklin, and 
so Benjamin Franklin's paper on the art of procuring pleasant dreams, 
which would seem necessarily to include the art of going to sleep, 
came into my head. Now, as I often used to read that paper when E 
was a very small boy, and as I recollect everything bread then, — 
fectly as L forget everything I read now, EF quoted ** Get out of bed, 
up ani turn your pillow, shake the bei-clothes well with at least 
twenty shakes, then throw the bed open and leave it to cool: im the 
meanwhile, continuing undrest, walk about your chamber. When you 
begin to feel the cold air unpleasant, then return to your bed, and ow 
will soon fall asleep, and ycur sleep will be sweet and pleasant.” Not 
a bit of it! I performed the whole ceremony and if it were possible for 
me to be more saucer eyed than I was before, shat was the only result 
that came of it. : 

Except Niagara. The two quotations from Washington Irving and 
Benjamin Franklin may have put it in my head by am American asso- 
ciation of ideas; but there I was, and the Horse Shoe Fall was thua- 
dering and tumbling in my eyes and ears, and the very rainbows that 
I left upon the spray when I really did last look upon it, were beautiful 
tosee. The night-light being quite as plain, however, and sleep seem- 
ing to be many thousand miles further off than Niagara, I made Sew | 
mind to think a little about Sleep ; which I no sooner did than [ whirl 
off in spite of myself to Drury Lane Theatre, and there saw a great 
actor and dear friead of mine (whom I had been thinking of in the day) 





playing Macbeth, and heard him apogtrophising “the death of each 
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day’s life,” as I have heard him many @ time, in the days that are 





e. 
eR ut, Sleep. I wil? think about Sleep. I am determined to think 
(this is the way I went on) about Sleep. I must hold the word Sleep 
tight and fast, or I shal! be off at a tangent in half asecond. I feel 
myself unaccountably straying, already, into Clare Market. Sleep 
It would be curious, as illustrating the equality of sleep, to inquire 
how many of its phenomena are common to all classes, to all degrees of 
wealth and poverty, to every grade of education andignorance. Here, 
for example, is Her Majesty Queen Victoria in her palace this present 
blessed night, and here is Winking Charley, a sturdy vagrant, in one 
of Her Majesty’s jails. Her Majesty has fallen, many thousands of 
times, from that same Tower, which / claim a right to tumble off now 
and then. So has Winking Charley. Her Majesty in her sleep has 
ed or prorogued Parliament, or has held a Drawing Room, attired 
in some very scanty dress, the deficiencies and improprieties of which 
have caused her great uneasiness. I, in my degree, have suffered un- 
akable agitation of mind from taking the chair at a public dinner at 
the London Tavern in my night-clethes, which not all the courtesy of 
my kind friend and host Mr. Bathe could persuade me were quite 
pted to the occasion. Winking Charley has been repeatedly tried 
in a worse condition. Her Majesty is no stranger to a vault or firma- 
ment, of a sort of floorcloth, with an indistinct pattern distinctly re- 
sembling eyes, which occasionally obtrudes itself on ber repose. Neither 
ami. Neither is Winking Charley. It is quite common to all three of 
us to skim along with airy strides a little above the ground; also to 
hold, with the deepest interest, dialogues with various people, all re- 
presented by ourselves; and to be at our wit’s end to know what they 
are going to tell us; and to be indeseribably astonished by the secrets 
they disclose. It is probable that we have all three committed murders 
hidden bodies. It is pretty certain that we have all desperately 
wanted to cry out, and have had no voice; that we have all gone to the 
play and not been able to get in; that we have all dreamed much more 
of our youth than of our later lives; that I have lost it! The 
’s broken. 

And upIgo. I, lying here with the night-light before me, up I go, 
for no reason on earth that 1 can find out, and drawn by no links that 
are visible to me, up the Great Saint Bernard! I have lived in Switz- 
erland, and whona Nos | among the mountains ; but, why I should go there 
now, and why up the Great Saint Bernard in preference to any other 
mountain, I have noidea. As I lie here broad awake, and with every 
sense 80 =~ eee that I can distinctly hear distant noises inaudible 
to me at another time, I make that journey, asI realiy did, onthe same 
summer day, with the same happy party—ah ! two since dead, | grieve 
to think—and there is the same track, with the same black wooden 
arms to point the way, and there are the same storm-refuges here and 
there; and there is the same snow fallirg at the top, and there are the 
same frosty mists, and there is the same intensely cold convent with its 
en smell, and the same breed of dogs fast dying out, and the 
same breed of jolly young monks whom I mourn to know as humbugs, 
and the same convent parlour with its piano and the sitting round the 
fire, and the same supper, and the same lone night in a cell, and the 
seme bright fresh morn when going out into the highly rarefied air was 
like a ty pepe anicy bath. Now, see here what comes along; and why 
does this thing stalk into my mind on the top of a Swiss mountain ! 

It is a figure that I once saw, just after dark, chalked upon a door in 
@ little back lane near a country church—my first church. How young 
a child I may have been at the time I don’t know, but it horrified me so 
intensely—in connection with the churchyard, I suppose, for it smokes 
orn and has a big hat with each of its ears sticking out in a horizon- 

ine under the brim, and is not in itself more oppressive than a 
mouth from ear to ear, a pair of goggle eyes, and hands like two bunches 
of carrots, five in each, can make it—that it is still vaguely alarming 
to me to recall (as I have often done before, lying awake) the running 
home, the looking behind, the horror of its following me; though whe- 
ther disconnected from the door, or door andall, I can’t say, and perhaps 
never could. It lays a disagreeable train. I must seed e to think of 
something on the yoluntary principle. , 

The bailoon ascents of this last season. They will do to think about, 
while I lie awake, as well as anything else. I must hold them tight 
though, for I feel them sliding away, and in their stead are the Man- 
mings, husband and wife, hanging on the top of Horsemonger Lane 
Jail. In connexion with which dismal spectacle, I recal this curious 
fantasy of the mind. That, having beheld that execution, and having 
left those two forms dangling on the top of the entrance gateway—the 
man’s, a limp loose suit of clothes, as if the man had gone out of them; 
the woman’s, a fine shape, so elaborately corseted and, rps ressed, 
that it was quite unchanged in its trim appearance as it slowly swung 
from side to side—I never could, by my utmost efforts, for some 
weeks, present the outside of that prison to myself (which the terrible 
impression I had received continually obliged me to do) without pre- 
senting it with the two figures still hanging in the morning air. Until, 
strolling past the gloomy place one night, when the street was deserted 
and quiet, and actually seeing that the bodies were not there, my fancy 
‘was persuaded, as it were, to take them down and bury them within 
the precincts of the jail, where they have lain ever since. 

The balloon ascents of last season. Let me reckonthemup. There 
were the horse, the bull, the parachute, and the tumbler hanging 
on—chiefly by his toes, I believe—below the car. Very wrong in- 
deed, and decidedly to be stopped. But, in connection with these 
and similar dangerous exhibitions, it strikes me that that portion 
of the public whom they entertain, is unjustly reproached. Their 

leasure is in the difficulty overcome. They are a public of great 
th, and are quite confident that the gentleman will not fall off the 
horse, or the lady off the bull or out of the parachute, and that the 
tumbler has a firm hold with his toes. They do not go to see the ad- 
Venturer vanquished, but triumphant, There is no parallel in public 
combats between men and beasts, because no one can answer for the 
ticular beast—unless it were always the same beast, in which case 
t would be a mere stage-show, which the same public would go in the 
same state of mind to see, entirely believing in the brute being before- 
hand safely subdued by the man. That they are not accustomed to 
caleulate hazards and dangers with any nicety, we may know from 
their rash exposure of themselves in overcrowded steam-boats, and 
unsafe conveyances and places of all kinds. And I cannot help thinking 
that instead of railing, and attributing savage motives to a people na- 
turally well disposed and humane, it is better to teach them, and lead 
them argumentatively and reasonably—for they are very reasonable, 
if you will discuss a matter with them—to more considerate and wise 
conclusions. 

This is a disagreeable intrusion! Here is a man with his throat cut, 
dashing towards me as I lieawake! A recollection of an old story of a 
kinsman of mine, who, going home one foggy winter night to Hampstead, 
when London was much smaller and the road lonesome, suddenly en- 
countered such a figure rushing past him, and presently two keepers 
from a madhouse in pursuit. A very unpleasant creature indeed, to 
come into my mind unbidden, as I lie awake. 

—The balloon ascents of last season. I must return to the balloons. 
Why did the bieeding man start out of them? Never mind; if I in- 
quire, he will be back again. The balloons. This particular public 
have inherently a great pleasure in the contemplation of physical diffi- 
culties overcome ; mainly, as I take it, because the lives of a large ma- 
jority of them are exceedingly monotonous and real, and further, are 
a ry og against continual difficulties, and further still, because any- 
thing in the form of accidental injury, or any kind of illness or disabi- 
lity is so very serious in their own sphere. I will explain this seeming 
paradox of mine. Take the case of a Christmas Pantomime. Surely 
nobody supposes that the young mother in the pit who falls into fits of 
laughter when the baby is boiled or sat upon, would be at all diverted 
by such an occurrence off the stage. Nor is the decent workman in the 
gallery, who is transported beyond the ignorant present by the delight 
with which he sees a stout gentleman pushed out of a two pair of stairs 
‘window, to be slandered by the suspicion that he would be in the least 
entertained by such a spectacle in any street in London, Paris, or New 
York. It always appears to me that the secret of this enjoyment lies 
in the temporary superiority to the common hazards and mischances of 
life ; in seeing casualties, attended when they really occur with bodil 
and meutal suffering, tears and poverty, happen through a very sonsh 
sort of poetry Without the least harm being done to any one—the pre- 
tence of distress in a pantomime being so broadly humorous as to be no 

atall. Much as in the comic fiction I can understand the 
mother with @ very vulnerable baby at home, greatly relishing the in- 
vulnerable baby on the stage, so in the Cremorne reality I can under- 
stand the mason who is aiways liable to fall off a scaffold in his work- 
ing jacket and to be carried to the hospital, having an infinite admira- 
tion of the radiant ponnenegs in spangles who goes into the clouds upon 
@ bull, or upside down, and who, he takes it for granted—not reflecting 
upon the thing—has, by uncommon skill and dexterity, conquered such 
mischances as those to which he and his acquaintance are contiaually 
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I wish the Morgue in Paris would not come here as I lie awake, with 
its ghastly beds, and the swollen saturated clothes hanging up, and the 
water dripping, dripping all day long, upon that other swollen satura- 
ted something in the corner, like a heap of crushed over-ripe figs that 
I have seen in Italy! And this detestable Morgue comes back again at 
the head of a procession of forgotten ghost stories. This will never do. 
I must think of something else as I lie awake; or, like that sagacious 
animal in the United States who recognised the colonel who was such 
a dead shot, 1 amagone Coon. What shalll think of? The late bru- 
tal assaults. Very good subject. The late brutal assaults. , 

(Though whether, supposing I should see, here before me as I lie 
awake, the awful phantom described in one of those ghost stories, who, 
with a head-dress of shroud, was always seen looking in through a cer- 
tain glass door at a certain dead hour—whether, in such a case it would 
be the least consolation to me to know on philosophical grounds that it 
was merely my imagination, is a question I can’t help asking myself 
by the way.) 

The late brutal assaults. I strongly question the expediency of ad- 
vocating the revival of whipping for those crimes. It is a natural and 
generous impulse to be indignant at the perpetration of inconceivable 
brutality, but I doubt the whipping panacea gravely. Not in the least 
regard or pity for the criminal, whom I hold in far lower estimation 
than a mad wolf, but in consideration for the general tone and feeling, 
which is very much improved since the whipping times. It is bad for 
a people to be familiarised with such punishments. When the whip 
went out of Bridewell, and ceased to be flourished at the cart’s tail and 
at the whipping post, it began to fade out of madhouses, and workhouses, 
and schools, and families, and to give place to a better system every- 
where, than cruel driving. It would be hasty, because a few brutes 
may be inadequately punished, to revive, in any aspect, what, in so 
many aspects, society is hardly yet happily rid of. The whip isa very 
contagious kind of thing, and difficult to confine within one set of bounds. 
Utterly abolish punishment by fine—a barbarous device, quite as much 
out of date as wager by battle, but particularly connected in the vul- 
gar mind with this class of offence—at least quadruple the term of im- 
enemy for aggravated assaults—and above all let us, in such cases, 

ave no Pet Prisoning, vain-glorifying, strong soup and roasted meats, 
but hard work, and one unchanging and uncompromising dietary of 
bread and water, well or ill; and we shall do much better than by go- 
ing down into the dark to gropo for the whip among the rusty frag- 
ments of the rack, and the branding iron, and the chains and gibbet 
from the public roads, and the weights that pressed men to death in the 
cells of Newgate. 

I had proceeded thus far, when I found 1 had been lying awake so 
long that the very dead began to wake too, and to crowd into my 
thoughts most sorrowfully. Therefore, I resolved to lie awake no more, 
but to get up and go out for a night walk—which resolution was an 
acceptable relief to me, as I dare say it may prove now to a great many 
more.—Dickens’s Household Words. 


HYPATIA. 
CHAP. XX.—SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

‘* But, fairest Hypatia, conceive yourself struck in the face by a great 
stone, several hundred ge wretches leaping up at you like wild 
beasts—two minutes more, and you are torn limb from limb. What 
would even you do in such a case ?” 

‘“* Let them tear me limb from limb, and die as I had lived.” 

‘*Ah, but—— When it came to fact, and death was staring you in 
the face ?” 

** And why should man fear death ?” 

‘Ahem! No, not death, of course; but the act of dying. That may 
be, surely, under such circumstances, to say the least, disagreeable. 
If our ideal, Julian the Great, found a little dissimulation necessary, 
and was even a better Christian than I have ever pretended to be, till 
he found himself able to throw off the mask, why should not I? Con- 
sidec me as @ lower being than yourself—one of the herd, if you will; 
but a penitent member thereof, who comes to make the fullest possible 
reparation, by doing any desperate deed on which you may choose to 
put him, and prove myselfas able and willing, if once [ have the power, 
as Julian himself.” 

Such was the conversation which passed between Hypatia and Ores- 
tes na an hour after Philammon had taken possession of his new 
abode. 

Hypatia looked at the Prefect with calm penetration, not unmixed 
with scorn and fear. 

** And pray what has produced this sudden change in your Excel- 
lency’s earnestness? For four months your promises have been lying 
fallow.” She did not confess how glad she would have been at heart 
to see them lying fallow still. 

** Because—— This morning I have news, which I tell you the first 
as acompliment. We will take care that all Alexandria knows it be- 
fore sundown. Heraclian has conquered.” 

** Conquered ?”’ cried Hypatia, springing from her seat. 

** Conquered, and utterly destroyed the Emperor’s forces at Ostia. 
So says a messenger on whom I can depend. And even if the news 
should prove false, I can prevent the contrary report from spreading, 
or what is the use of being Prefect? You demur? Do yeu not see 
that if we can keep the notion alive but a week our cause is won ?”’ 

** How so?” 

«I have treated already with all the officers of the city, and every 
one of them has acted like a wise man, and given me a promise of help, 
conditional of course on Heraclian’s success, being as tired as I am of 
that priest-ridden court at Byzantium. Moreover, the stationaries are 
wine already. So are the soldiery all the way up the Nile. Ah! you 
have been fancying me idle for these four months, but—— You forget 
that you yourself were the prize of my toil. CouldI be a sluggard 
with that goal in sight ?” 

Hypatia shuddered, but was silent, and Orestes went on :— 

**T have unladed several of the wheat ships for enormous largesses 
of bread, though those rascally monks of Tabenne had nearly forestal- 
led my benevolence, and I was forced to bribe a deacon or two, buy up 
the stock they had sent down, and retail it again as my own. It is 
really most officious of them to persist in feeding gratuitously half the 
por of the city? What possible business have they with Alexandria 2” 

** The wish for popularity, I presume.” 

“Just so; and then what hold can the government have on a set of 
rogues whose stomachs are filled without our help ?” 

‘* Julian made the same complaint to the high priest of Galatia, in 
that priceless letter of his.”’ 

“ Ah, you will set that all right, you know, shortly. Then again, I 
do not fear Cyril’s power just now. He has injured himself deeply, I 
am happy to say, in the opinion of the wealthy and educated, by expel- 
liog the Jews. And as for his mob, exactly at the right moment, the 
deities——there are no monks here, so I can attribute my blessings to 
the right source—have sent us such a boon as may put them into as 
good a humour as we need ” 

** And what is that:” asked Hypatia. 

“ A white elephant.” 

** A white elephant ?” 

** Yes,” he answered, mistaking or ignoring the tone of her answer. 
* A real, live, white elephant; a thing which has not been seen in 
Alexandria for a hundred years! It was passing through, with two 
tame tigers, as a present to the boy at Byzantium, from some hundred- 
wived kinglet of the Hyperborean Taprobane, or other no man’s. land 
in the far East. I took the liberty of laying an embargo on them, and, 
after a little argumentation, elephant and tigers are at our service.” 

** And of what service are they to be.” 

** My dearest madam——Conceive . . . . How are we to win the 
mob without ashow? .. . . When were there more than two ways of 
gaining either the whole or part of the Roman empire ?—force of arms 
or force of trumpery. Can even youinventa third? The former is 
unpleasantly exciting, and hardly practicable just now—the latter re- 
mains ; and thanks to the white elephant, may be triumphantly suc- 
cessful. -I have to exhibit something every week. The people are get- 
ting tired of that pantomime; and since the Jews were driven out, the 
fellow has grown stupid and lazy, having lost the more enthusiastic 
halfof his spectators. As for horse-racing, they are sick of it... .. 
Now, suppose we announce, for the earliest possible day—a spectacle— 
such a spectacle as never was seen before in this generation. You and 
I—I as exhibitor, you as representative—for the time being only—of 
the Vestals of old—sit side by side . . . . Some worthy friend has his 
instructions, when the people are beside themselves with rapture, to 
ery, ‘ Long live Orestes Cesar!’ . . . . Another reminds them of He. 
raclian’s victory—another couples your name with mine. . . . the 
people applaud . . . some Mark Antony steps forward, salutes me as 
Imperator, Augustus—what you will—the cry is taken up—I refuse 
as meekly as Julius Casar himself—am compres. blushing, to accept 
the honour—I rise, make an oration about the future (edepenicase of the 
southern continent—union of Africa and Egypt—the empire no longer 
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to be divided into Eastern and Western, but Northern and Southern. 


Stouts of applause at two drachmas per man, shake the skies. Every- 
body believes that everybody else approves, and follows the lead... , 
And the thing is won.” 

** And pray,” asked Hypatia, crushing down her contempt and des- 
pair, ‘* how is this to bear on the worship of the gods ?” 

“Why.... why . if you thought that people’s minds were 
sufficiently prepared, you might rise in your turn, and make an oration 
—you can conceive one. Set forth how these spectacles, formerly the 
glory of the empire, had withered under Galilwan superstition . . . . 

ow the only path toward the full enjoyment of the eye and ear was & 
frank return to those deities, from whose worship they originally 
sprung, and connected with which they could alone be enjoyed in their 
perfection. But I need not teach you how to do that which you have 
so often taught me; so now to consider our spectacle, which next to the 
largess is the most important part of our plans. J ought to have ex- 
hibited to them the monk who so nearly killed me yesterday. That 
would indeed have been a triumph of the Laws over Christianity. He 
and the wild beasts might have given the people ten minutes’ amuse- 
ment. But wrath conquered prudence, and the fellow has been cruci- 
fied these two hours. Suppose, then, we had a little exhibition of gla- 
diators. They are forbidden by law, certainly.”’ 

** Thank heaven, they are !” 

** But do you not see that is the very reason why we, to assert our 
own independence, should employ them ?” 

” - o! they are gone. Let them never re appear to disgrace the 
earth,” 

** My dear lady, you must not, in your present character, say that 
in public; lest Cyril should be impertinent enough to remind you that 
Christian emperors and bishops put them down.” 

Hypatia bit her lip, and was silent. 

** Well, I do not wish to urge anything unpleasant to you. . . If we 
could but contrive a few martyrdoms—but I really fear we must wait 
@ year or two longer, in the present state of public opinion, before we 
can attempt that.” 

* Wait? wait forever! Did not Julian—and he must be our model 
—forbid the persecution of the Galilwans, considering them sufficiently 
punished by their own atheism and self-tormenting superstition ?” 

** Another small error of that great man. He should have recollect- 
ed that for three hundred years, nothing, not even the gladiators them- 
selves, had been found to put the mob in such good humour as to see a 
few Christians, especially young and handsome women, burned alive, 
or thrown to the lions.” 

Hypatia bit her lip once more. ‘I can hear no more of this, sir. 
You forget that you are speaking to a woman.” 

** Most supreme wisdom,” answered Orestes, in his blandest tone, 
* you cannot suppose that I wish to pain your ears. But allow me to 
observe, as a general theorem, that if Jae wishes to effect any purpose, 
it is necessary to use the means; and on the whole, those which have 
been tested by four hundred years experience will be the safest. I 
speak as a plain practical statesman—but surely your philosophy will 
not dissent ?” 

Hypatia looked down in painful thought. What could she answer ? 
bt it not too true? and had not Orestes fact and experience on his 
side ? 

*‘ Well, if you must—But I cannot have gladiators. Why not a— 
one of those battles mith wild beasts ? They are disgusting enough, but 
still they are less in an than the others, and you might surely take 
precautions to prevent the men being hurt ”’ 

** Ah! that would indeed be a scentless rose! If there is neither 
danger nor bloodshed, the charm is gone. But really wild beasts are 
too expensive just now ; and if I kill down my present menagerie, I can 
afford no more. Why not have something which costs no money, like 
prisoners ?”’ 

** What! do you rank human beings below brutes ?” 

** Heaven forbid. But they are practically less expensive. Remem- 
ber, that without money, we are powerless; we must husband our re- 
sources for the cause of the gods.” 

Hypatia was silent. 

** Now, there are fifty or sixty Lybian prisoners just brought in from 
the desert. Why not let them fight an equal number of soldiers ? They 
ere rebels to the empire, taken in war.”’ 

** Ah, then,” said Hypatia, catching at any thread of self-justifica- 
tion, ** their lives are forfeit in any case.” 

‘© Of course. So the Christians could not complain of us for that. 
Did got the most Christian Emperor Constantine set some three hun- 
dred ¢ferman prisoners to butcher each other in the amphitheatre of 








Treves ?”’ 

rv “3 they refused, and died like heroes, each falling on his own 
sword.” 

** Ah—those Germans are always unmanageable. My guards, now, 
are just as stiff-necked. To tell you the truth, I have asked them 
already to exhibit their prowess on these Lybians, and what do you 
suppose they answered ?” 

** They refused, I hope.” 

‘* They told me in the most insolent tone that they were men, and 
not stage- players ; and hired to fight, and not to butcher. I expected 
a Socratic dialogue after such a display of dialectic, and bowed myself 
out.” 

“They were right.” 

‘* Not a doubt of it, from a philosophic point of view; From a prac- 
tical one they were great pedants, and I an ill-used master. However, I 
can find unfortunate and misunderstood heroes enough in the prisons, 
who, for the chance of their liberty, will acquit themselves valiantly 
enough; andI know of a few old gladiators still lingering about the 
wine-shops, who will be proud enough to give them a week’s training. 
So that may pass. Now for some lighter species of representation to 
follow—something more or less dramatic.” 

You forget that you speak to one who trusts to be, so soon as she 
has the power, the high-priestess of Athene, and who in the meanwhile 
is bound to obey her tutor Julian’s commands to the priests of his day, 
and imitate the Galilssans as much in their abhorrence for the theatre 
as she hopes hereafter to do in their care for the widow and the stran- 

er.” 
sah Far be it from me to impugn that great man’s wisdom. But allow 
me to remark, that to Judge by the present state of the empire, one has 
a right to say that he failed.” ; 

‘The Sun-God whom he loved took him to himself, too early, by a 
hero’s death.” i : 

‘“ And the moment he was removed, the wave of Christian barbarism 
rolled back again into its old channel.” 

“Ah! had he but lived twenty years longer 

“ The Sun-God, perhaps, was not as solicitous as we are for the suc- 
cess of his high-priest’s projects.” hae . 

Hypatia reddened—was Orestes, after all, laughing in his sleeve & 
her mg her pees! oar 

** Do not blaspheme!” she said, solemnly. . : 

e Heeven forbid | I only offer one possible explanation of a plain 
fact. The other is, that as Julian was not going quite the right way 
to work to restore the worship of the Olympians, the Sun-God found it 
expedient to withdraw him from his post, and now sends in his place 
Hypatia the philosopher, who will be wise enough to avoid Julian’s 
error, and not copy the Galilwans too closely, by imitating a severity 
of morals at which they are the only true and natural adepts. 

“So Julian’s error was that of being too virtuous? If it be so, let 
me copy him, and fail like him. The fault will then not be mine but 
fate’s.”’ : : 

« Not i i irtuous himself, most stainless likeness of Athene, 
but te tottes $0 joe others so. He forgot one half of Juvenal’s great 
dictum about “ Panem and Circenses,” as the absolute and overruling 
necessities of rulers. He tried to give the people the bread without the 
games... . And what thanks he received for his enormous munifi- 
cence, let himself and the good folks of Antioch tell—you just quoted 

. ) * on — . 
me yrs lament of a man too pure for his » ge.” ' : 

«Exactly so. He should rather have been content to keep his purity 
to himself, and have gone to Antioch not merely as a philosophic high- 
priest, with a beard of questionable cleanliness, to offer sacrifices to @ 
god in whom—forgive me—nobody in Antioch had believed for many a 
year. If he had made his entrance with ten thousand gladiators, and 
our white elephant, built a theatre of ivory and glass in Daphna, and 
proclaimed games in honour of the Sun, or of any other member of the 
Pantheon ——” ; : . 

«« He would have acted unworthily of a philosopher. p 

«But instead of that one priest draggling up, poor devil, through 
the wet grass to the deserted altar with his solitary goose under his 
arm, he would have had every goose in Antioch—forgive my stealing a 

un from Aristophanes—running open-mouthed to worship any god, 
own or unknown—and to see the sights.” ‘ ‘ 

“ Well,” said Hypatia, yielding perforce to Orestes’s cutting arga- 
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ments, ‘ Let us then restore the ancient glories of the Greek§drama. 
Let us give them a trilogy of Aischylus or Sophocles.” 

“Too calm, my dear madam. The Eumenides might do certainly, or 
the Philoctetes, if we could but put Philoctetes to real pain, and make 
the spectators sure that he was yelling in good earnest,” 

“« Disgusting !” ’ 

** But necessary, like many disgusting things.” 

“* Why not try the Prometheus ”” . 

“ A magnificent field for stage effect, certainly. What with those 
ocean nymphs on their winged chariet, and Ocean on his griffia 
....+ But I should hardly think it safe to re-introduce Zeus and Her- 
mes to the people under the somewhat ugly light in which Mschylus 
exhibits them.’ 
m I ~t that,” said Hypatia. “ The Orestean trilogy will be best, 

er all.” 

“ Best ? perfect—divine! Ah, that it were to be my fate to go down 
to posterity as the happy man who once more revived Mischylus’s 
master-pieces on a Grecian stage! But—— Is there not, begging the 


seconded by Lord R. Grosvenor, followed by Sir R. Inglis, who remarked 
upon the severe labour which now fell upon the Speaker of that House. 
There being no opposition, the election would have d by acclama- 
tion ; but some members calling ‘* Question,” the Chief Clerk put the 
question, which was carried nem. con. in the affirmative 

Mr. LEFEVRE bowed to the decision of the House, and was con- 
ducted to the chair by the mover and seconder. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCH BQUER congratulated the Speaker 
elect upon having been again selected by the Commons of England to 
receive the highest honour which they could confer upon one of their 
number.—Lord J. KUSSELL expressed his satisfaction at the election 
to preside over the debates of a new House of Commons of a gentleman 
who could enforce with judgment its rules and orders. 





Tue New Hovse or Commons; THE Orpentnc Day —A very 
large number of new faces testified to the desire of the newly-elected 
members to take possession of their recently acquired habitat, and to 
make themselves familiar with its haunts as soon as possible. Among 
the earliest in attendance was Sir R. H. Inglis, who looked extremely 





ven of the great teagemian. too much reserve in the Agamemnon 
or our modern taste? If we could have the bath scene represented on 
the stage, and an Agamemnon who could be really killed—though I 
‘would not insist on that, because a good actor might make it @ reason 
for refasing the part—but still the murder ought to take place in pub- 


** Shocking ! an outrage on all the laws of the drama. Does not even 
the Roman Horace lay down as a rule the—.Vee fueros coram populo 
Medea trucidet ?” : 

* Fairest and wisest, I am as willing a pupil of the dear old Epicu- 
rean as any man living—even to the furnishing of my chamber ; of which 
fact the Empress of Africa may some day assure herself. But we are 
not now discussing the art of poetry, but the art of reigning ; and, after 
all, while Horace was sitting in his easy chair, giving his countrymen 
good advice, a private man, who knew somewhat better than he what 
the mass admired, was exhibiting forty thousand gladiators at his 
mother’s funeral.’’ 

** But the canon has its foundation in the eternal laws of beauty. It 
has been accepted and observed.” 

** Not by the people for whom it was written. The learned Hypatia 
has surely not forgotten, that within fifty years after the Ars Poetica 
was written, Annzeus Seneca, or whosoever wrote that very bad tragedy 
called the Medea, found it so necessary that she should, in despite of 
yyy kill her children before the people, that he actually made her 

0 it?” 

Hypatia was still silent—foiled at every point, while Orestes run on 
with provoking glibness. 

*« And consider, too, even if we dare alter Mschylus a little, we could 
find no one to act him.” 

** Ah, true! fallen, fallen days!” 

** And really. after all, omitting the questionable compliment to 
me, as candidate for a certain dignity, of having my namesake kill 
his mother, and then be hunted over the stage by furies——” 

** But Apollo viadicates and purifies him at last. What a noble oc- 
casion that last scene would give for winning them back to their old 
reverence for the god !” 

“True; but at present the majority of spectators will believe more 
strongly in the horrors of matricide and furies than in Apollo’s power 
to dispense therewith. So that I fear must be one of your labours of 
the future.” — 

** And it shall be,” said Hypatia. But she did not speak cheerfully 

**Do you not think, moreover,” went on the tempter, ‘‘ that those 
old tragedies might give somewhat too gloomy a notion of those deities 
whom:we wish to re-introduce—I beg pardon, tore-honour? The 
history of the house of Atreus is hardly more cheerful, in spite of its 
beauty, than one of Cyril’s sermons on the day of judgment, and the 
Tartarus prepared for hapless, rich people ?” 

** Well,” said Hypatia, more and more listlessly ; ‘* it might be more 
te ge to show them first the fairer and more graceful side of the old 

yths. Certainly the great age of Athenian tragedy had its playful 
reverse in the old comedy.” 

‘** And in certain Dionysiac sports and processions which shall be 
nameless, to awaken a proper devotion for the gods in those who might 
not be able to appreciate Eschylus and Sophocles.” 

** You would not re-introduce them ?” 

** Pallas forbid! but give as fair a substitute for them as we can ”’ 

sal ane are we to degrade ourselves because the masses arc de- 

r 2? eu 
s ** Not in the least. For my own part, this whole business, lilse 
the catering for the weekly pantomimes, is as great a bore to me as it 
could have been to Julian himself. But, my dearest madam—* Panem 
and Circenses”—they must be putinto good humour; and there is but one 
way—by ‘* the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life,” as a certain Galilean correctly defines the time-honoured Ro- 
man method.” 

“Pat them into good humour? I wish to lustrate them afresh for 
the service of the gods. If we must have comic representations, we 
can only have them conjoined to tragedy, which, as Aristotle defines 
it, will purify their affections by pity and terror.” 

Orestes smiled. 

**I certainly can have no objection to so good a purpose. But do 
you not think that the battle between the gladiators and the Lybians 
will have done that sufficiently beforehand? I can conceive nothing 
more fit for that end, unless it be Nero’s method of sending his guards 
among the spectators themselves, and throwing them down to the wild 
beasts in the arena. How thoroughly purified by pity and terror must 
every wortby shopkeeper have been, when he sat uncertain whether 
he might not follow his fat wife into the claws of the nearest lion!’ 

**You are pleased to be witty, sir,” said Hypatia, hardly able to 
conceal her disgust. 

**My dearest bride elect, I only meant the most harmless of reduc- 
tioncs ad absurdum of an abstract canon of Aristotle, with which I, who 
am a Platonist after my mistress’s model, do not happen to agree. But 
do, I beseech you, be ruled, not by me, but by your own wisdom. You 
cannot bring the people to appreciate your designs at the first sight. 
You are too wise, too pure, too lofty, too farsighted for them And 
therefore you must get power to compel them. Julian, after all found 
it necessary to compel—if he had lived seven years more he would have 
found it necessary to persecute ” 

‘ “The gods forbids that—that such a necessity should ever arise 
ere.” 

‘*The only way to avoid it, believe me, is to allure and to indulge. 
After all it is for their good.” 

“True,” sighed Hypatia. ‘* Have your way, sir.” 

** Believe me, you shall have yours in turn. I ask you to be ruled 


by me now, only that you may be in a position to rule me and Africa 


hereafter.”’ 





Lutpevial Parliament. 


House of Lords, Thursday, Nov. 4. 


The new Parliament was opened in the House of Lords by Royal 


Commission. The Lords Commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, 


the Duke of Nortaumberland, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of 
Lonsdale, and the Duke of Montrose.—The Lords Commissioners took 
their seats at the foot of the Throne, shortly after two o’clock ; when 
The Lord Chancellor, advancing to the woolsack, directed Sir A. Clifford 
the Usher of the Black Rod, to summon the members of the House of 
The Usher of 
the Black Rod accordingly retired, and in a few minutes afterwards he 
accompanied by Sir Denis Le Marchant, the 
and a large body of the new 


Commons to give their immediate attendance at the bar. 


returned to the House, 


Chief Clerk of the House of Commons, 


members. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary Walpole 
Sir John Pakington, and other members of the Cabinet being among the 
foremost. The Chie 


Chancellor, in the name of her Majesty, 
sion which had just been read, directed t 
Commons to retire to their own cham 
members of the House of Commons ac 

Their Lordships then adjourned. 
swearing in of the Peers was proceeded 


and by virtue of the Commis. 
he gentleman of the House of 
ber and choose a Speaker. 
cordingly withdrew. 


with. 
House of Commons. 


The only business transacted in the House of Commons was the election 
adverting in terms of high 


of a Speaker.—Mr. ROBERT PALMER, 
encomium to the qualities of the Right Ho 
shire, who had filled this high office for the last 13 years with so much 
advantage to the country and sc much honour to himself—to his know- 
ledge of the law and practice of Parliament, 

uanimity of temper, 


n. member for North Hamp. 


ost. f Clerk of the House of Lords then read the Royal 
Commission for the opening of Parliament; after which—The Lord 
The 


Prayers having finished, the 


D his impartiality, his 
and his courteous demeanour—moved that the 
ight Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre do take the chair. The motion was j 


well, and exchanged greetings with all around him. The hon. baro- 
net during the brief Tesussien which ensued upon the re-election of 
the Speaker did not occupy the seat below the gangway on the Oppo- 
sition side which he maintained throughout last session, but placed 
himself in the corresponding seat on the Ministerial benches, from 
which position he addressed the House. Mr. Christopher was the first 
Ministerial arrival, and he was followed closely by the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, Lord J. Manners, Mr. W. Forbes, Mackensie, Sir 
J. Trollope, and Mr. Herries, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Walpole, and Sir J. 
Pakington came in almost together. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
shook hands among the first with Mr. Hume, and entered into ap- 
srently lively conversation with Mr. Thomas Duncombe, who is look- 
ing decidedly better than at the close of the last Parliament. The 
right hon. gentleman appeared to us, on the other hand, to be paler 
and more careworn than during the last session, and to be scarcely 
in such health as befits the leader in the House of Commons on enter- 
ing upon a new Parliamentary campaign. Among the members of the 
former House, nearly every hand was held out to Mr. Shawe Lefevre, 
the late Speaker, who took his seat below the gangway upon the Min- 
isterial side of the house. Lord J. Russell, who came in about 2 o'clock, 
was not looking so well or so strong as upon previous occasions ; his 
Lordship shook hands with Mr. C. 8. Lefevre aad Sir Denis La Mar- 
chant, and exchanged numerous greetings. Baron Rothschild was pre- 
sent, in accordance with his expressed determination to vote in the 
election of Speaker. He sat upon the front Ministerial bench, the re- 
presentative of the city having that privilege upon the rssembling of a 
new Parliament. Among those present, in addition to the hon. mem- 
bers already mentioned, we uoticed—Lord R. Grosvenor, the Marquis 
of Blandford, Mr. Gladstone, Colonel Kemeys Tynte, the Right Hon.‘ 
M. T. Baines, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Botherton, Mr. Thornely, Mr. Ewart 
Mr. Duncan, Mr Hindley,, Mr. G. Hudson, Sir F. Smith, Mr. A Staf- 
ford, Mr. F. Peel, Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. Bankes, Mr. B. Palmer, Colonel 
Sibthorp, Mr. E. Miall, &c. Among the =e members whose absence 
was remarked were Lord Palmerston, Sir James Graham, Sir W. 
Molesworth, Mr. Golburn, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright. 
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THE BOTTLE-HOLDER AND THE BOTTLE CONJUROR. 
AN ECLOGUE, BY THEOCRITUS PUNCHOVIUS. 


Scene.—Pall Mall. Enter the Lorv or Broan.ianps (Hants). 
To hin the Lornp or HuGuenveEN (Bucks). 


Lord of H. Ha? Is it thou, O Palmerston of the Pleasant Presence ? 
And what dost thou in London, while the pheasant spreads his wings, 
courting the pellet? Thou, happily free from the chains of red tape ? 
Natheless, well met. 

Lord of B. (modestly). Have not the men of Tiverton sent me, all 
unworthy aslam? Did I not rejoice their souls with jokes, and dis- 
comfit that Rowcliffe, trampling him in the mire of scorn, as I have 
trampled many? The Times reporter had ears, and a swift pen, and 
thou canst read, O son of the Curiosities of Literature. 

Lord of H. Nay, I know thy feats, 0 feared among the Kaisers, and 
seeeenee thy skill in arms. Would (insinuatingly) that we fought side 
by side. 

Trord of B. (aside). Idare say. (Tohim) Is enything impossible, 
O Asiatic Mystery Man, in these days of marvels, when a Crystal 
Palace springs up like a dream, when nations are linked by a whis- 
ante J wire, and when a Malmesbury is the Foreign Minister of Eng. 
land ? 

Lord of H. I take thy hint, most judicious of bottle holders. 
ceive that third and greatest marvel no longer existing. 

Lord of B. It might be so, and with small wail among men, O Mosaic 
Arabian. But our talk hath now reached a point where it must either 
utterly stop, or proceed in a groove. Or, if thou wilt, there is a third 
course. Let us speak of the sweet singers, and the Houris of the dance 
Will Lumley of yonder pile re-open its gates? Whut of the Warbling 
Wagner? 

Lord of H. Misjadge me not, O Jaunty One. When have I spoken 
without a meaning—to such as thou, at least, for I count not as 
speech the sounds that soothe the territorial dunderheads? I accept 
the groove. 

Lord of B. Then answer me, O Adjuster of Burdens. Does the chi- 
valric noble, the Horse-taming Derby, ratify thy words to me ? 

Lord of H. Airy Viscount, parlez vous Francais? 

Lord of B. Many to whom this question is addressed will reply, I can 


Con- 


the many. 

Lord of H Then take thy answer accomplished diplomat. L’ Etat— 
c’est mot 

Lord of B. It is well, O Political Biographer. And thy offer ? Must 
I correct the grammar of the sagacious Malmesbury, teach the sportive 
Walpole that aon is not earnest, or fill the seat of the modest Paking- 
ton, while he departs to whip little boys at Quarter Sessions. 

Lord of H. None joke so well as thou, yet joke not, Terror of the 
insolvent Greek. Thou hast but to name thy office, and its present 
humble warming pan warms it no more. I see my groom—shall he 
take Malmesbury a message that he is now our Consul in Bulgaria ? 

Lord of B. Festina lente, O Vivian Grey, and mark me. Reasonably 
pliable, for this is a world of change, I have that which men call cha- 
racter. I may have it to lose, but I don’t mean to lose it. 
try that has me has a policy. And yours is—— ? 

Lord of H Of course—can you doubt it, Queller of the Yelpers? 
Are we not pledged to constitutional principles, to just and necessary 
measures, snd to a strict adherence to that course which shall seem 


subjects? 
that thou should’st give me thy sonorous because hollow words? Keep 


willed Free Trade. So havel. Are you pledged not to oppose our 
will? 

Lord of H. Personally. O Smasher of Urquharts and Cochranes, nei- 
ther I, nor our chiefs dream of assailing Free Trade. But there be 
such poor things as Christophers and Granbys and Bookers, and if a 


would refuse them that futile consolation. 
vivre. 

Lord of B. Je ne vois pas la necessité, Gladiatorial Benjamin. How- 
ever, let us get through the groove. An unconditional pledge to Free 


buy? 

Lord of H. On credit, yes, ancient and judicious one. Come to us 
borat hg expressly provided by Magna Charta. Is not that constitu- 
tional ? 

Lord of R. Tick is unconstitutional when principle is at stake, thou 
Revolutionary Epictetus. Mend your bid. Ready money. 

Lord of H. (earnest/y ) Wouldn’t I, but for 

Lord of B. (smiling ) For whom. L’ Etat, c’est vous. 

Lord of H. But for circumstances. 
business with you this morning, O patron of Pacifico. 

Lord of B. Be not spiteful, Deputy Lieutenant of Bucks, seeing 
that we may yet sit at the same council table. Thou hast that in thee 
which will not long brook servitude to boors whom thou scornest, and 
thy scorning propensities will anon break out in a fresh place, leaving 
thee without any place at all In that day, Coningsby. come to my side, 
and the seven-fold shield of Ajax shall screen thee, arrow darting 
Teucer, against all the bumpkin Hectors—for I like thy pluck. Mean. 
time, look to thy Budget, and see that corn, and not chaff, be found in 











read, write, and understand it, but I cannot speak it. I am not one of 


The Minis- 


best calculated to promote the benefit of all classes of Her Majesty’s 
Lord of B. Am I a territorial dunderhead, Benjamin of the Mess, 


them for thy bumpkins, and answer me categorically. The nation hath 


few speeches—and what are speeches ?—soothe those souls, and secure 
those votes—his heart is harder than thine, O kindly Viscount, who 
Thou twiggest? 1 faut 


Trade—that is my lowest figure and no abatement at this shop. D’ye 


now—tide us over this session—and in 1854 we will discover Free 


I’m afraid I can’t do a bit of 


Benjamin’s sack. du revoir, unless you'll have some Punch a la Ro- 
maine at Grange’s. 

Lord of H. love Punch intensely, but if I take it a la Romaine 
and Walpole bears of it, he will tell Derby that I am not a Protestant, 


which would be shocking. Adieu, Palmerston of the Pleasant Pre- 
sence. 
Lord of B. Adieu, Disraeli of the Doubtful Destiny. 


Lord of H. (aside.) Artful dodger! 


Lord of B. (aside.) Specious cove. [Erunet. 





FUNERAL ORATION 
IN MEMORY OF ARTHUR, DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Delivered at Calvary Church, New York, on the evening of Thurs- 
day, November, 18, 1852. 


“ The last enemy is Death,’ 


Wellington is dead—Mourned by Russia; by Austria; by Prussia; 
by Turkey ; by the minor kingdoms of Europe ; by England, Scotland, 
and by Britain’s Colonies; by the human hearts of men conscious of 
their manhood—a great Conqueror has surrendered to the Last Enemy. 
The four quarters of the globe are hung with sables. Out of the many 
languages the echoes come that ‘* Wellington is dead.” 

hat is it that constitutes true greatness—greatness that is perma- 
nent, and missed when gone? Not brilliant talents ; not gorgeous ge- 
nius; not brave attempts nor adventurous achievements; not the pos- 
session of active qualities so much as the exercise of the passive virtues. 
It is submission ; it is fortitude ; it is endurance; it is obedience to truth 
and the performance of duty, at the cost of self-control, self-denial, of 
self-sacrifi It is the Cross. 

The Cross is the symbol and the measure of human greatness. That 
which men revére, and miss when its light is gone out, is magnanimity 
and moral courage; the supremacy of faith in God, demonstrated by 
submitting self willtothe Divine. Superiority to adverse circumstan- 
ces betokens and makes manifest the true greatness of a man. 

Such men are guides of their fellow- men ; they are guides to wisdom, 
justice, truth, love and piety. Their power is a moral power—a spi- 
ritual magnetism—attracting all feebler persons to gravitate towards 
the Right. Such men are vast blessings to the inferior world and to 
human welfare. They are the fixéd stars hung out of Heaven to regu- 
late the courses of the navigators of life. They are Monts Blane, pierc- 
ing the sky, (huge way-mark,) for bewildered travellers over life’s hills 
and hollows. 

The whirlwind is not great, ror the lightning, nor the thunderbolt, 
nor the clouds of sunset. But the ocean, the firmament, the cataract, 
the mountain. The wind may toss the ocean; the thunderbolt may 
rive the firmament ; the clouds may hide the mountain and obscure the 
cataract. Whatthen? The wild and flashing powers of Nature make 
a noise and fret themselves to death, and are no more. While the thi 
they covered or assailed remain, quiet, unhurt, unblemished. The 
passive, the yielding, the expanding, the towering, the fixed things in 
Nature—these are great. God is greatest in His own calm eternity ; 
in His forbearance; in His long-suffering; in his Love. 

I shall not look, then, for the properties of the heroic in the active 
energies of man’s nature, but in the self-controlling qualities of the 
soul. And in these characteristics, if I know the life and death of Wel- 
lington, he was great. 

He was styled the Iron Duke. The Iron Duke he was, whom the 
fires of trial made glowing and malleable for higher uses—out of whom 
the sledge of contradiction clanged reverberations of fresh truth—in 
whom inclination and conscience were welded together on the anvil of 
the public welfare, and forged into weapons for support, for defence, 
for aggression against his country’s enemies, or wrought into firm pil- 
lars and stiff braces for his country’s peace. Of historic men, Welling- 
ton, (though not unrivalled,) is among the peers in the nobility of ex- 
cellence. England is opulent in these treasures. She has given birth to 
sons (and daughters, too,) who have left their mark,—nay printed their 
very idiosyncracies on their age not only, but on the nation’s face and 
heart, forming a feature in British character. On her throne, Alfred 
and Elizabeth. In her armies, Marlborough. Ia her Navies, Blake 
and Nelson. In her Parliament, Chatham and Peel. In her Courts, 
Hale and Murray. In her workshops, Watt and Arkwright. Among 
her pioneers in enterprise, Raleigh und the lamented Franklin. Among 
her historians Bede and Clarendon. Bacon, in Philosophy ; Newton, 
in Mechanics; Davy, in the Laboratory ; Shakspeare, in the Drama; 
Milton, in Epic ; Wordsworth, in the Lyric and Philosophic ; Hook- 
er, ** the jadicious,” in Theology ; Johnson, “ the Giant,” in Philology ; 
Sidney, in true chivalry ; Kerr, on the top round in the ladder of Saint- 
liness. These are * bright particular stars” in the firmament of her 
renown ; stars whosé influence beamed to change the thoughts of lower 
minds. And from her Universities and her Exchanges there shine a 
hundred constellations, which have adorned her literature, increased 
her wealth, and sent forth a light upon the earth. These all were dis- 
tinguished in their particular orbits for peculiar powers, which lef: an 
impression on men’s minds, and changed the current of their thoughts. 

But, excepting Alfred, I know not of a historic name in the legends 
of British annals to match and rival Wellington’s. Both of these 
great men, combined, in large proportions,.the ingredients of particu - 
lar greatness in almost all departments of the public weal as well as 
in the private worth. The various qualities and attainments that em- 
bellished their several possessors blended in these two, like the colours 
of the Spectrum, into pure beams of light, influencing England’s des- 
tinies ; and through England, the world’s progress —Arthur Welles- 
ley has no peer, in British history, save only the great Alfred, as unit- 
ing the excellencies of the man, the soldier, the civilian, and the 
christian. Is there anything in blood? Does the spirit of the ances- 
try reappear in qualities transmitted to a descendant ; latent for many 
generations, and then re produced, visibly and potentially, in some li- 
neal offspring ?—Wellington was thirty-second in direct descent from 
Alfred the Great. His lineage came to him from England’s hero, 
through the Plantagenet sovereigns and King Edward I , on his mo- 
ther’s side. Nature is prodigal of men. But of great men she is frugal. 
Generations intervene between their birth. A Washington and a Wel- 
lington in a single century is (asthe world goes) a lavish gift from God 
to man.—For half a century Wellington stood forth conspicuous and 
commanding. 

It is no accident that gives a man a fame capable of withstanding cri- 
ticism and of shaming envy for such a length of time. It was not an 
accident, but the homage of the spontaneous conviction of men’s souls, 
when in one day, before the High Court of Parliament, Arthur Wel- 
lesley received the tribute of a Nation’s gratitude from his sovereign’s 
willing hand, in every title of nobility, from Baron up to Duke, as the 
symbols and the insignia of his surpassing merit that had won them all. 
These added not a ray to the lustre of his worth. He was himself the 
gem of his ducal coronet. It was he, already noble, who glorified the 
titles that he wore. 

It is made a question where Wellington was born. The strife is par- 
donable, between Celt and Saxon, to possess upon their escutcheon 
the arms of the dead hero. Butas a Cis-atlantic, I determine, as past 
doubt, in favour of the claims of Ireland. And well may Erin be 
proud— whether some of her sons will or no—to enrol this name 
among her children. 

The Duke was born in 1769, in Dublin, and was baptized, April 30, 
of that year, by Archdeacen Isaac Mann—afterwards, Lord Bishop of 
Cork and Ross.—The Duke was not in any way descended from the 
Wesleys, and therefore not connected with the celebrated preacher of 
this name. His paternal ancestors were the Colleys of Castle Carberry. 
The name of Wesley was first adopted by his grandfather, Richard 
Colley, Esq., afterward lst Lord Mornington, in 1728, on succeeding, 
by bequest, to the estate of Garret Wesley, Esq , whose mother was a 
Colley. The name of Wesley was changed to Wellesley, by the Duke’s 
eldest brother, on receiving his commission in thearmy. The Dake 
was born in the same year with Napoleon Bonaparte. What thoughts 
press in speculation, for utterance, at this suggestion! Two such 
mighty souls, sent forth from God together—to be antagonists; to up- 
heave the decayed foundations and overturn the structures of society ; 
to act as the forces in nature act,—the one the impulsive, the other the 
still constant force,—producing a resultant that forms the orbit in 
which the world shall roll hereafter, about the centre of the univer- 
sal system. Who knows—who can doubt, that God sent those children 
upon earth to fulfil the prophecy, ‘I will overturn, overturn, overturn, 
till He shall come whose right it is.” That change was the precursor 
of stability, (let us trust)-—of stability in a higher style of civilization, 
in deeper knowledge, in holier piety, and in happiness. Inertia and 
momentum are necessary to safe progress in society. 

If ** the boy is father of the man,” we naturally desire to know some- 
thing of the boyhood of great men. Arthur went t» Eton, and after- 
wards was sent to the military school of Angiers. While Napoleon 
was at Brienne, Arthur Wellesley was at Angiers, in France ; but, un- 


. 
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like Napoleon, he was not » smart scholar. His metal lay deeply in 
the mine, not reached as yet by smelting and conversion. He matured 
slowly, but all the surer. He had a mother, and she was his educa- 
tor. She trained Wellington as a man—hence his mora] qualities shone 
in all things. His love of truth pre-eminently shone. He was jeal- 
ous of the good name of another—never envious; never detract ng ; 
very compassionate. He was an honest man; a champion of the right 
at all times and in all places. : 

When the army under Lord Moira was ordered to effect a landing 
on the coast of Brittany, to be a Seliving pot for the Royalists, the 
88d Regiment of which Wellesley was Lieut. Colonel, was included. 
As much as he desired to meet the enemy, he could not, he thought, 
leave the kingdom with honour while he owed money to tradesmen and 
others, though his privilege as Member of Parliament exempted him 
from any annoyance. He therefore called upon Mr. Thomas Dillon, 
with whom he had dealings, exposed his embarrassments, and hypothe- 
cated his whole estate and income, empowering Mr. Dillon to pay off 
every creditor 20 shillings in the pound, with interest, until the debts 
¥ ere extinguished. ; 

This man Wellesley, so upright at the beginning of his career, lived 
to be the possessor of a princely income ; and by the integrity of his 
name alone supporting an army in the field when his military chest 
was bankrupt. ‘ 

Duty was his motive, facts his gnide, the happiness of the people his 
end through life. ‘His life,” says one, ‘is a perpetual hymn in praise 
of Truth.” His life tells every man that the simple principle of obe- 
dience to truth and duty is the way to popularity, and that each man 
in his sphere, by doing right, can be the benefactor of his species. 
His accurate habits in answering all letters every day, in settling his 
accounts every week, in helping regularly his little army of pension. 
ers, in always being puctual to his appointments, and similar traits, 
are familiar to you all. In these things he was a pattern of virtue to 
all men. His love of justice was another trait of Wellesley’s character. 
He was the scourge of the wrong, the defender of the right ; his discip- 
line was exacting but equal. An officer could not escape rebuke, if he 
deserved it; a private soldier was sure of a protector, if innocent. 

Wellington ennobled human nature by acting asa man. His whole 
existence was a reality, a shame to shams, a refutation to all falsehood. 
In his civil career he conquered ll political systems, by establishin 
the superiority of the living man, and the living truth to all effete an 
worn-out forms. Accordingly, he knew when to yieid an old policy 
to new facts and exigencies. He knew as well when to stand firm and 
resist the clamours of reformers. In this proud attitude his place in 
history will be alongside of Washington. “ Like him he was the de- 
etroyer (without intending it) of decayed institutions, and the introdu- 
cer (without intending it) of a new, improved, and adapted order of 
society.” 

He "nas not thoughtful of self, nor of reputation for political con- 
sistency, nor of weer praise or popular odium. When he accepted 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, he did so fora solid peace. 
He emancipated the Roman Catholics, when penal laws endangered the 
security and happiness of the realm. He cooperated with Sir Robert 
Peel in commercial reforms, (from Protection to Free-Trade,) though 
he had to separate from old friends and cherished companions. 

On the other hand, he would not assent to the Reform measures 
towards Democracy, though he was insulted by the mob in the streets, 
and the windows of Apsley House were broken. Yet at the command 
of his sovereign, King William, he agreed to form a Cabinet on the 
Reform policy, in 1832. This was his loyalty—that was his indepen- 
dence. Influenced by facts, Wellington became the champion of sys- 
tems of society quite opposite. He was born an aristocrat. He loved 
the English Constitution from habit and tradition. He was, ingrain, 
@ Tory. But he was a Tory with life in him: not high, and dry, and 
soulless—but a Tory with a heart, sympathetic with the people; 
a true friend of both the people and the crown. Thus it come to pass 
that Wellington was, at once the destroyer both of revolutionury vio- 

. lence, and of stagnant conservatism. Into the empty pride of mere 
caste of aristocracy, he infused love and the sense of responsibility. 
He taught the nobles of the realm, yea the throne itself, that they ought 
to live, not unto themselves, but unto the Commonwealth and unto 
God. He was a successful evangelist of the new order of society 
—a successful apologist of the old. His long life linked him with 
both systems, and chained them into one. Opposed tothe disorder 
of Democracy ; looking upon law as the guardian of security, 
and believing security to be the norm of all happiness, he was, of all 
subjects of the Crown, among the most Joyal, and of all rege England, 
among the mvst fraternal. He was an agent of to herald and 
establish a social order, of which the great principle is that the wants 
of society are to overrule even pre established system —The character- 
istics of truth and duty made Wellington all that he was to England 
and the world. In short, his qualities as a man, made him the soldier 
and the civilian. é 

As Bacon taught mankind to conquer Nature by studying her laws, 
and following their dictation, so Wellington conquered men by study- 
ing facts. He way all eye, allear, for facts. Traditional feelings 
and familiar habits, gave way before the mejesty of a Fact. To this 
mighty power of Truth, Wellington sacrificed his predilections, his 
opinions, his party, and his class. To himaFact was an Omnipotence. 

edid not grasp it It grasped him. 

But the severe chasteness of such a character was much adorned 
with softer graces. Wellington in social life was charming. He was a 
warm lover of Music. Lord Mornington, his father, (made a Doctor 
of Music,) was himself a composer of many Glees well known in Eng- 
land, and of some good Church Chants and Tunes which are now sung, 
were sung to night, at the obsequies of his son. It was pleasant to see 
the Duke at the Ortaorio and the Opera, (for he woudd frequent the 
Opera,) and witness how absorbed and pleased he was. ! 

With children, he was young again ; having an ear for their prattle, 
and a tongue to imitate it; a hand to help their little wants, and an 
eye to watch their gambols. 

His affection for Her asajenty. the Queen, was patriarchal, and Her 
Majesty’s reverence for the Duke was filial. He was present at her 
birth, as Minister of State. And ever since that day they were, as the 
old Oak of England, clasped by the Ivy that has sprung up and flou- 
rished at its foot: the tender tendrils clinging to the rough bark, and 
the Vine encircling herself around the tree, as if to protect him from 
storms and frost : while the Oak bore up, on his sturdy sides, the de- 
licate Vine, and lifted her, in his branching arms, to sunshine and the 
dews of heaven. That old Oak is scathed. But the evergreen Vine 
still will embrace the supporter of its infancy and growth, with the 
embrace of its own fast hold, that nothing can unclasp, but death. 
Wellington was a soldier. This theme must form a portion of my 
Oration, even in this house. 

The Duke’s military career commenced in the low countries under 
circumstances of great discouragement. That campaign was marked by 
continual disaster. He commanded the rear guard of the army. And 
at this most difficult post of retreating forces, he saved many a day by 
his masterly stands against the French republicans, rushing on in the 
flush of victory. That was the right school for Wellesley, in which he 
rivalled Xenophon, Fabius and Washington. To manage a retreat, 
with worn down soldiers, without loss of men or damage to their spirits, 
while exhausting the enemy in foiling his attacks, is the rarest and the 

test of military exploits. The hero of the Peninsula and of Water- 
‘00 learned his first lesson in such warfare, while in command of the 
rear guard of the army in Holland. 

In April 1796, the 33d Regiment sailed for India and reached Calcut- 
ta February 1797. The war was raging, and Tippoo Sultaun was the 
foe. The chase of Conaghull—the storming of Admednuggar—the at- 
tack at Assaye—the pitched battle on the fields of Arguam—the cap- 
ture of Gawilgbur, considered as impregnable—these are some of the 
victories of Wellesley in India. They demanded and brought out dif- 
ferent qualities of the conqueror. Patience, determination, perseve- 
— contrivance, courage, wisdom and promptitude distinguished 

im. 

Ishall speak particularly of cnly the battle of Assaye for which 
Wellesley was severely criticised for his seeming rashness.—This battle 
was fought Sept. 24, 1803. Wellesley was gazetted a Major General 
the previous year, and appointed to the command of a Division to form 
the advanced corps of the army of Madras. While marching against 
the enemy he came abruptly on the hostile army encamped in order of 
battle on the fields of Assaye. Wellesley’s force was only 17,000 effect- 
ive men and 17 pieces of cannon. The larger part of his command, un- 
der Col. Stephenson, was in the rear, having taken another route.— 
Wellesley determined to wait till their arrival. Below him, the Indian 
army lay in pride and pomp; boasting squadrons of 30,000 Cavalry ; a 
park of artillery of },000 guns, and a dense mass of infantry. 

It was soon manifest that the enemy was about to assail him. To re- 
treat would be sure destruction under the eabres of those gallant horse- 
men. To wait for reinforcements, was to surrender at discretion. — 
Shere was no alternative but to attack with promptitude. Wellesley’s 





quick eye discerned that the left flank rested on narrow and broken 
und, unfavourable for cavalry. To this point, therefore, he directed 
is little army, and reached it by a forced and secret march. That 
movement required the enemy to change his front. But before the 
maneuvre could be finished, Wellesley’s infantry charged into the dis- 
ordered ranks, and routed the foe. It was a Napoleon onslaught. It 
was & match with Austerlitz. Victory or ruin was the alternative.— 
Daring,—nay, audacity, was true prudence. So far, then, from de- 
serving the stigma of being rash, Wellington, for his triumph at Assaye, 
deserves eulogium for wisdom and for reasonable valor. His chief mis- 
fortune is that the glory of his martial deeds on the Penin-ula, eclipsed, 
by their exceeding brightness, the splendour of his victories in India. 
These purchased to England peace with Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar Those extorted peace to Europe from the mighty Napoleon. 
Gen. Wellesley returned to England ; was married in 1806. Succeeded 
Lord Cornwallis, his Colonel, to the command of 33d Regiment; was 
returned again to Parliament. 

Under the Duke of Portland’s Administration, in 1807, Wellesley was 
appointed to the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland ; which he accepted-— 
accepted on condition that it should not impede his military promotion 
or pursuits. 

Gea. Wellesley accompanied Lord Cathcart, as second in command, 
in the expedition to Denmark ; the object of which was to prevent the 
Danish fleet from reinforcing Napoleon. The expedition was, as you 
know, emineutly successful. On his return from Denmark, General, 
now Sir Arthur Wellesley, resumed his civil office in Ireland. 

The grand epoch, that revealed Wellington as ‘‘ the great Captain,” 
in which he won that title, was now opening in the Peninsular Cam- 
paign. Sir Arthur Wellesley was selected to command the forces that 
first sailed for Portugal. Junot, Duke D’Abrantes, commanded the 
French armies in that kingdom. 

The first action was the brilliant skirmish at Rolica, where Wellesley 
tore the victorious Eagles from the French invaders. Then followed 
the battle of Vimiera, where he conquered Junot. in which the French 
force in Portugal was engaged. After this, the Convention of Cintra 
procured a truce, and Wellesley returned to England 

The disastrous invasion of Spain, by Sir John Meore, (whose burial 
awakened the sweet muse of Wolfe, and produced a requiem that has 
a ney a wide celebrity to that campaign) almost disheartened the 
British Ministry. Wellesley, however, strongly advised a fresh expe- 
dition ; which was organized and dispatched under the gallant General 
Beresford. Sir Arthur was nominated Commander-in-Chief: upon 
which he resigned his civil offices and embarked for Lisbon. 

It was characteristic of the Duke that he took nothing second-hand, 
which he might obtain from original sources. His presence seemed to 
be ubiquity—his knowledge, a sort of omniscience. He looked into 
every thing. And having seen his ground and studied his resources, 
he planned his actions. To plan and to execute were, with him, synony- 
mous. The case was this: Soult and Victor were separated. Welles- 
ley determined to assail them while apart. The plan required the pas- 
sage of the Douro in the face of Soult. Allthe boats, excepting one, 
were on the enemy's side of the river. By this one boat the others 
were brought over from under the guns of the fortress, the army was 
ferried across, and Soult was defeated. It was an exploit not only 
daring and brilliant, but romantic. It matched the attack at Assaiz. 

After this aggressive movement, Wellesley was called to act chiefly 
on the defensive, and so exhaust the enemy by their vain, or, at least, 
disheartening efforts. 

I must pass by the series of sanguinary combats at Talavera—a 
doubtful field. I must omit all details of that grand conception, the 
planning of the lines of Torres Vedras—a series of defences enough to fix 
any other soldier's fame. So, likewise, you must allow me to refer you 
to Napier for an adequate history of the victory of Busaco, achieved by 
repelling Massena’s fierce assaults—the defeat and treason of the Spa- 
nish allies at Badajoz. Fuentes d’Onoro, in which Wellesley’s general- 
ship was among the finest displays of military genius, united to the 
daring to which only iron nerve could resort. The siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, at first a defeat and then atriumph. All these are the his- 
torian’s property. Yet I would remark that, though Soult had taken 
more prisoners in 56 days than exceeded his whole effective corps, yet 
‘* great and daring, and successful, as his operations had been, Massena 
wes in retreat, and the principal object of the invading expedition was 
prostrated by Wellington’s admirable combinations, his stout resis- 
tances, and his masterly assaults, which palsied the arm of the con- 
queror.” In addition to the passing of the Douro, I will name particu- 
larly Salamanca’s batties. In the progress of these battles, Wellington 
exhibited a matchless patience, with which he waited for a favourable 
moment, and resistless gallantry, with which he assailed the enemy. A 
month elapsed, at the end of which the French army vanished, as it 
were, in darkness. Wellington might have rested his fame at Salaman- 
¢2, and none would have been found to contest his claim for immortality. 
Vittoria developed other faculties besides. That great hattle was won 
by strategy, by the mind and movements of the Duke. It was a series 
of operations on the chess-board, against Joseph Bonaparte and his 
abler generals, which a summary will best describe. ‘‘ In six weeks, 
and with scarcely 120,000 men, Lord Wellington marched 600 miles, 
passed over six great rivers, gained one decisive battle, invested two 
fortresses, and after driving 120,000 veteran troops out of Spain, stood 
on the summit of the Pyrenees, a recognized conqueror. 

On the 10th June, 1814, the Duke of Wellington took leave of the 
brave old Peninsulars and returned to England. Throughout Great 
Britain, Wellington’s arrival was hailed with true British enthusiasm. 
His reception into the House of Lords, on the 28th June, 1814, was 
touching and magnificent. Robed in Ducal dignity he entered the 
Chamber of the Nobles. There, in the midst of the gathered Peerage 
of the realm, sat the mother and wife of Wellington ; while, from his 
woolsack, the Lord Chancellor ordered to be read the patents of nobi- 
lity, as Baron, Viscount, Earl, Marquis, and Duke, conferred by a So- 
vereign’s grace and a Nation’s approbation upon one whose merit out- 
shone them all, Wellington was then 45 years old. That scene will 
one day task a painter’s pencil. 

In 1815, Lord Wellington was deputed to the Congress of Vienna, 
and when there, intelligence reached there, of Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba. On the 5th of April, Wellington was named Generalissimo in 
Netherlands of the allied forces of the collected powers of Europe. 
Napoleon’s reappearance struck amazement and terror into the hearts 
of law-loving men. How formidabie he was, may be understood by the 
unparalleled extent of the means employed to conquer him the second 
time. 

Napoleon was declared to be under ban; excluded from the pale of 
civil and social relations—a ban which Blucher (it is said) would wil- 
lingly have executed by the assassination of the Emperor. after the 
defeat of Waterloo, but for the humanity and honour of the Duke of 
Wellington.—The events of the hundred days belong to history.—Wa- 
terloo closed the scene. It wasatragicend. The world widecelebrity 
of that contested field, makes it needless and impertinent for me to 
comment on it, in particulars. 

Wellington conquered Waterloo, by enduring. The assaults of the 
French were almost superhuman, in both force and number. But, in 
the words of Gen. Foy, the battalions of Wellington seemed rooted in 
the ground.” The hot blood of Erin boiled for action. The cool pa- 
tience of the Scotch broke down, muttering, ‘‘ Why are we not let for- 
ward?” A charge or two was all. The old Tower of Hougemont 
remained untaken. The waves of fire, the storms of steel and lead, 
dashed and beat upon it, until night fall; when, (on the approach of 
the Prussians) the Duke characteristically uttered, ‘* 4t’em Guards !” 
and the day was won.—Napoleon’s army was a splendid wreck. In his 
own words, “It was a tutal rout.” An Empire, founded on twenty 
years of conquest, was annihilated in one day. It is yet to be seen 
whether the Empire (even in its ghost and semblance) is capable of a 
resurrection. Europe was restored to peace by this last and crownin 
victory. It has been a peace that, Atlas like, has lifted the world for- 
ward in the orbit of human happiness.—Since the peace of Waterloo, 
the most wondrous advances have been made in arts, in commerce, in 
civilization, in national fellowships—unparalleled, unchecked, and yet 
progressing. It was a peace that was ‘ conquered” for mankind, by 
the great Captain of the age, Arthur, Duke of Wellington. May it be 
perpetual ! ’ 

I proceed, in as few words as I can, to contemplate “‘ Wellington as 
a Civilian.” 

It is assumed by a certain class of thinkers, that great military genius 
is incompatible with superior civil abilities. But nothing, I think, is 
more unsound than this presumption, whether we view the question 
a priori and philosophically, or take the facts of history into considera- 
tion. The attributes of a Commander. in-Chief are precisely those that 
distinguish a wise statesman. Both should be men of comprehensive 
minds, capable of embracing large relationships ; joined with a talent 
for perspicacity, quick to discern minute details, and to know precise] 





where each belongs, however small, in the complete machinery of af- 
fairs. The human eye is the symbol of such minds; dilating itself or 
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contracting itself at pleasure ; to behold what is vast or to detect what 
is minute, in every light—under all circumstances. They must pos- 
sess intuitive faculties to know men. They must be judicious, self. 
poised, ma! to prejudice, resolute, yet modest and ready to be ad- 
vised, with dispositions ‘to look before and after”’—« men of large 
discourse” —in order to resolve problems of public policy. They must 
be informed in national and international law, in their chief depart- 
ments ; and especially in the underlying principles of law. In 6 ort, 
they must be wise men, just men, patient men ; men of strong wills and 
ready sympathies, with the fear of God and love of man, before their 
eyes and in theirhearts. Both civil and military responsibilities touch 
the same rights, invelve the same duties, and challenge the same at:ri- 
butes, Pericles among the Greeks, Cesar among the Romans, Charle- 
magne among the Franks, were great generals, as well as great civilians. 
And, in modern times, Washington, Napoleon, and Wellington, are not 
less worthy of renown for their statesmanship than for their military 
greatness. The administration of Washington and his Farewell Address 
will challenge the amazement and admiration of a thoughtful terity. 
The Code of Napoleon has outlived his victories. And so the states- 
manship of Wellington shall become, confessedly, that wreath in the 
chaplet of his fame of most evergreen perpetuity, and of fragrance 
most redolent of the savor of wisdom, of loyalty, and of benevolence. 

Among the monuments of the Duke’s civil qualities, the world agrees that his 
despatches, both military end political, are models of excellence. His military 
despatches first brought him into public notice. Clear, brief, comprehensive and 
Suggestive, couched in words well chosen, and in nervous sentences they pre- 
sented the whole ey before the minds of the administration. Like Perry’s 
famous despatch to General Harrison, “‘ We have met the enemy and they are 
ours,” written on shipboard, on a tarpaulin ; like Casar’s more celebrated des- 
patch from Pontus, “I have come, I have seen, I have conquered,” written per- 
chance on a shield : so Wellington’s despatches were dictated for the most part, 
on the field of battle, written on a drum-head, and contain (such was his fortune) 
tidings of unprecedented valor and successes. In looking over them, in late 
years, for the first time since they were indited, he proudly said, “ There is 
not a word to blot or alter.” 

After vacating the office of Secretaryship for Ireland, he went to Spain. It 
was on shipboard that he dictated to the Dodess the heads of the Dublin Police 
Bill, which has since become the model of social regulation in London! ren- 
dering that metropolis the wonder of the world for social order; thence in Aus- 
tralia, in Malta, and over all the British colonies. 

In the cabinet, as ip the field, facts were his guide. Duty was his motive; 
the happiness of the nation and the security of the crown his end. 

As a Peer of the Realm, his influence was two-fold, both firm in maintaining 
the rights of the aristocracy, and persuasive in producing concessions to the 
people. High among the highest in dignity, he was yet the artificer of his own 
eminence, not indebted for it to the virtue of a remote ancestor; so that he 
could both feel with the people from whose ranks he emerged, and whose wants 
he was familiar, and sympathize with the nobility, whose prerogatives were 
threatened by the revolutionary spirit of the times. He was justly, therefore, 
an oracle with both parties. 

In 1827 he was invited to a seat in Canning’s administration. In 1828 he was 
Prime Minister. At this time he was a Protectionist, and he was opposed to 
any modification in the Constitution. But when he saw reason for it, he changed 
his opinions and his ‘omg ; accepting the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, emancipating the Roman Catholics, and becoming an advocate of Free 
Trade, on the ground of the principle of his whole life, namely; Truth, as 
revealed by facts ; and Duty, as demanding the subordination of self-will. In 
the proposals to poe ae | the political rights of suffrage, he never would 
consent, though, when King William commanded, he assented in attempting to 
form a cabinet on the scheme of moderate reform. Posterity alone can judge of 
the soundness of the Duke’s politics in this regard. He affronted the populace 
of that day by his opposition to the Reform Bill, sothat he was insulted by the 
mob in the streets, {and the windows of his London residence were broken in. 
Yet under the displeasure of the people, as when receiving their unforced adula- 
tion, he maintained the same composure, preserved the same calm dignity : 
rested onthe same deep consciousness of fidelity to his convictions of truth 
and duty. 

There are four recorded instances of the Duke’s mistakes; I will say more— » 
his departure from courtesey, from justice, from loyalty, and from religion. The 
first, when he superciliously iuquired of Canning, “ Whom does His ,Majesty 
intend to place at the head of the Administration?” when Canning himself was 
the man, (in 1827,) but Canning was a Commoner and the Duke an Aristocrat, 
who at that time could not brook a Commoner’s pre-eminence. But how he 
changed, after “sober second thought” and cautious observation, we all know 
from his subsequent adherence to the great Commoner, Robert Peel.—The suc- 
cessful fault was his passionate ejection of Huskisson for bis Free Trade vote, 
when Huskisson tendered his resignation. Had Huskisson been spared his pre- 
mature and violent death, he would have lived to see the Duke make ample repa- 
ration, by the embrace of his principles, and the reciprocation of his love. (In 
1828) The third fault was the Duke's dictation to Her Majesty, (in 1839,) to . 
change her household and banish her personal attendants,, for political causes 
and party policy.—But Her Majesty showed herself the Queen, and revealed 
the worian too, in claiming to be sole elector of the ladies proper for her family 
and daring to be faithful under opposition to the companions whom she honoured 
with her friendship. The aged Duke acquiesced in loyal and willing resignation. 
The fourth fault of the great Wellington was his challenge to a duel with the » 
Earl of Winchelsea, in 1829. Let Pity cast her mantle over the hero, who for 
once fell from the pinnacle of true courage, and dared to sin against conscience, 
against humanity, and against Gol. Repentance, and that gracious voice which 
bade the sinner to “ Go and sir no more,’ has brought forgiveness, we trust, to 
this crime.—These four frailties are all the errors that the eagle eye of jealous 
truth can discern, in the public life, of half acentury’s duration, fur the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Persons may differ from him in politics, and revile his ways therein—or reject 
his conclusions, and cas: stones at them and him. Agitators may hate him—con- 
servatives may scorn him—demagogues may fear him—liberals may pity him ;— 
but one and all, if honest to their own consciences, must concede to him the guer- 
don of an honourable politician and an honest man. : 

The Duke's official career ended in 1839, yet he continued to retain the comes 
mand-in chief of the army, and he was a consulting member of the Cabinet on 
the return of Sir Robert Peel, in 1841 —In 1848, when London was threatened 
with a Chartist insurrection, the Duke organized the defences of the metr opolis. 
As the old war-horse springs again at the sound of the trumpet, so the Duke 
evinced alacrity and avidity at the snuffings of that civil war. But the Duke's 
precaution —always the better part of valour—probably proved the safeguard of 
the kingdom in the unsettled state of the times in Eurupe, in 1848. 

The Duke's evlogy of Sir Robert Peel, is his own best eulogy as a statesman 
and civilian.—Afier the Marquis of Landsdowne, Lords Stanley and Brougham 
had sat down, the Duke arose His feelings so overcame him that it was some 
time before he could acquire the command of speech. His words were uttered 
at intervals, and the effort to articulate was ——. apparent.—" My Lords, 
he said, “I was long connected with Sir Robert Peelin public life. e were 
both in the councils of our Sovereign together, and 1 had long the honour to en- 
joy his private friendship. In all the course of my acquaintance with him, I never 
) = As a man in whose truth and justice, I had a more hively confidence, or in 
whom I saw a more invincible desire to promote the public service. Inthe whole 
course of my communication with him, | never knew au instance in which he did 
not show the strongest attachment to truth. I never saw, in the whole course of 
my life, the smallest reason for suspecting that he stated anything which he did 
not firm y believe to be the fact. My Lords, I could not let this conversation 
close, without stating that which I believe to have,been the strongest characteris- 
tic feature of his soul.””—This is the Duke’s own character in his own words.— 
“* Lord, who shall dwellin thy Tabernacle? or whoshall rest upon thy holy _ 
Even he that leadeth an uncorrupt life, and doeth the thing that is right and speak- 
eth the trath from his heart. He that useth no deceit in hia tongue, nor Jone = 
to his neighbour, and bath not slandered his neighbour.—He that setteth - 
himself, but is lowly in his own eyes, and maketh much of him that fear ~ ord, 
He that sweareth unto his neighbour, and disappointeth him not, though it —_ 
to his own hindrance.—-He that hath not given his money upon usury, iL" = 
reward against the innocent.—W hoso doeth these things shall never fall,”"—[xv. 
Psalm, ‘ ae 

The Ste power whereby the Duke of Wellington acquired be title to an eu- 
logium such as this, was perceived by them who know him 68.0 hes f th 

The Duke asa Christian man, (without indeed reaching tbe lofty height of that 
Prime Minister of the Media Persian Empire, whom God has illustrated in His 
word) reminds one of Daniel. “Three times @ day he fasted and prayed and 
made his supplication before his God.” His rivals * sought occasion against = 
concerning the kingdom ; but they could find none, occasion nor fault, forasmuc 
as he was taithful-” Then said his enemies “ We sball not find any occasion 
against this man, except we find it against him comereneite law of his God. - 
I shall appropriate to Wellington, what has been said o Daniel. oe is 
piety which begat his loyalty. ‘The honesty, industry, and integrity which adorn- 
ed his character were the offspring of his faith. That morality which men digni- 








g fy with the lofty title of integrity, but which springs not from a pious motive and 


rs an outside show, is but the counterfeit and mockery of the true inte- 
Sty of cheraemnt of which Daniel was the exampler.—At St, James's Chapel, 
“n London, it was the Duke’s habit, every day, to go and worship in the Dail 
1Prayers. He never failed, but ou account of sickness, and this was rare wit 
him. “I went,” said a friend to me, “at 8 o'clock, on a Winter's morning, 
through snow and sleet. to St. James’ in the forlorn hope to see the Duke on that 
very unpropitious morning. But there he was the only worshipper but the 
parson, They two were offering the incense of prayer and praise together. 
made the third of that apostolic quorum.”--And anvuther told me: “The Duke 
would stand as the Bible was reading, and listen, po og bape as if to 
lose no word or syllable of the precious book. And when the creed was pro- 
nounced, the Duke, erect. repeatedihe ‘I Believe,’ in solemn tones, and follow- 
ed in the language of the Faith. It was to me a thriiling moment, when at the 
name of Jesus, that famous conqueror of conquerors bowed his aged head, in 
adoration of the King of Kings and Lord of Lords.”—The Duke's habits of pie- 
ty were as fixed and regular as all his ether avocations. He loved the church. 
He revered her institutions as the safeguard of pure Christianity. He felt him- 
self to be a sinner. needing pardon through the blood aud intercession of an aton- 
ng and great High Priest. He was conscious of his infirmities and weaknesses, 


| and was not ashamed to seek for help from the Holy Ghost; nor so presumptu- 


ous as to despise the means of grace and hope to find what he sought for else- 
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he loved 
than in God's nted channels. At Walmer Charch, where , 
be rh when at die’Gante, his devoutedness, his habits of attention, and his 
erence, were b : 
—— appointed Warden of the Cinque Ports, January 20th, 1p. To & 
lace, at Castle Walmer, the Duke had gone, as his wont was, to remain awhile 
‘or the sea air, and to inspect the works at Dover. The “ Last Soy ae 
him there, In that fortress, grim with the aspect of defiance ; yet —¥ * ora 
1 time under the sunshine of that blessed peace which his valour and 7 tag 
bad contributed to win, the Dake breathed out his quiet sou! on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, in the 84th year of his age. The spirit returned to God, who gave it—the 
body, death claimed as his prey—* The lest enemy is death.” This day ee re- 
mains of that venerable form which loving and loyal men rejoiced to look upon, 
is consigned to its mother earth,—‘ dust to dust, ashes to ashes,”—to wait for 
“the adoption to wit, the redemption of the body.” : 
I finish as I began. “The last enemy is death.” This is the end of mere hu- 
man greatness, but not the greatness that owns the inspiration and sancti'y of 


God. Let me, thea, complete the Text, as it is written in God's word, * The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed, is death.” . " 
The Dnke of Wellington is not dead. He cannotdie. He is gubersd ume ~ 


bosom of History. His fame is not the heritage of England only, bu 
world. While faction, envy and rebellion may not choose to cease their grow! 
ings of impotent discontent ; painting, sculpture, and the pen shall exhaust —_ 
genius in vieing to perpetrate to pusterity the glory of the exploits, the wisdom 
of the counsels, the beauty of the character of Aurthur Wellesley. : 

And there is a mightier being who hath said, “ He that believeth in Me, though 
he be dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me, shall 


never die.” This is He, who by His own might, “abolished death, and brought 
life and immortality to light.” This is He who said: “ lam the Resurection and 
the Life.” ‘ O, Death, I will be thy plague! O, Grave, I will be thy des- 
truction.” “The last enemy that shall be destroyed, is death.” And when 


that last enemy is abolished, at the resurrection of — ust—when this vile body 
shall be changed and made like unto the glorious y of Jesus Christ—when 
the Lord shall come to judge the world, and all his holy Angels with Him—then 
shall we behold “ the dead, small and Are "the wise men, the counsellors and 
the nameless ones—“ standing before Him” : ‘ ; 

The pardoned and the saintly, washed in Christ’s blood—all victors—having 
psalms in their wendo-all seed: and made triumphant by grace, shall prove the 
truth that the last enemy is destroyed, and that he who surrendered to enemy 
in the faith of the Lord Jesus, shall, in the might of his Conqueror be the conquer- 
or, and more than conqueror of death and hell. God grant that as he whom we 
mourn to-day, sleeps-in this triumphant hope, so we, with him, may rise to the 
life immortal through Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 
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‘ST. GEORGE'S CONCERT. 


HE ANNUAL CONCERT In aid of the Charitable Funds of the ST. GEORGE'S AND 
T a ihisit PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETIES OF NEW YORK will take 
lace on TUESDAY EVENING, the 23d inst., at METROPOLITAN HALL, when the 
ollowing eminent artists will render their services: Madame ANNA BISHOP, Miss 
ROSA JACQUES, Miss LESLIE, Mr. AUGUSTUS BRAHAM, Mr. SEDGWICK, Mr 
LEACH Mr. BARTON. and Mr, TOULMIN. 
A fall and effective Orchestra is engaged. 








Conductors..cecereseses eeeesMr. BOCHSA and Mr. GEORGE BRISTOW. 
PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. National Overtures on American Airs...cossescceccscercsevcesscsesece eee 
2. Glee, “ Hoa d Gentle Gales,” Mad. Anne Bishop, Miss Rose Jacques, and Bishop 
8, Seng,’ he Death cf telson,” Mr. hngastas irabbaas.ccescsscscsssesozeosseses Seaheme 


. Ballad, ** Sweet Home” , 
5. Grand Duet on Treble and Bass Concertinas, Messrs. Sedgwick & Barton,...Sedgwick. 
6. Song, “* When this bosom heaves a sigh,” Miss Leslie. 
7. * Ye Sons of Israel Lament,” Madame Anna Bishop ....es.eeeeeeseeee oe veeee-+» Handel, 
To be followed by 
8. “Dead March in Saul,” performed by the United Bands. 


PART II. 


1. British National Anthem, ‘' God Save the Queen,”—Solo Parts by Madame 

Anna Bishop, Messrs. Braham and Leach. 

Song, Miss Rosa Jacques. 

Performance by Wailace’s Band. 

Ballad, ‘‘ The Maid of Honour,” Mr. Guidi.. ....00-0--c0e cesses © 
Scotch Ballad, ‘‘ John Anderson my Jo,” Madame Anna Bishop. 
Song, “ Never Despair,” Mr. A. Braham. 

The last co npusitioa of the veteran Tenor .......sseesee ecccccccccccccecs: Braham. 
Solo on the Harp. Mr. Alfred Toulmin from London. 

Hise first appearance in this conutry. : 
Duett ‘‘ As it fell upon a day,” Mad. Anna Bishop and Miss Rosa Jaques - - - - Bishop. 
Coronation March from the Prophete Meyerbeer. 

Conductors, Mr. Bochea and Mr. George Bristow. 

Doors open at7 o’clock—commence at 8. 
Tickets $! each; may be prucured at the principal Music Stores, at the door on the even- 
ing of the Concert, of the Committee of Management, and at the Office of this Journal. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 1-4. 
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The Asta, Cunard steamer, has brought the Liverpool mail of the 
6th inst., the contents of which are not devoid of interest.—It will be 
seen that Parliament has met ; but beyond the re-election of Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, no business had been transacted.—Neither is anything au- 
thentic known regarding the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s rumoured 
re-modelling of taxation, although this may perchance be the one great 
feature of the Session, so far as domestic policy is concerned.—We can- 
not attach much real importance to two events that occurred simulta- 
neously, interesting though they may be, and filling as they do large 
space in the public prints. We allude to a lengthened address deliver- 
ed by Mr. Macaulay to his constituents at Edinburgh, on the 2nd inst., 
and to a great Free Trade banqnet that took place at Manchester, on 
the same day. Both festivals, for such they seem to have been, have 
& retrospective view. In no wise do they point to the future. What 
boots it that the great Anti-Corn-Law League should again threaten 
the land with agitation and tumult if there be any back-sliding on the 
part of the government, when no one dreams that the question of Free- 
Trade is about to be mooted in the present Parliament? Why should 
we attach value to Mr. Cobden’s declaration of his own personal fitness 
for a place in the Cabinet, when the only question that could by pessi- 
bility have raised him thereto is so surely laid aside? One might im- 
agine that the Opposition is singuiarly devoid of concentrated energy 
and settled purpose, when so stale a topic is made prominent at one of 
its great gatherings. And thus too with Mr. Macaulay, the brilliant 
master of words, the sparkling essayist, the showy historian, the darl- 
ing in many respects of his countrymen. He declares publicly that he 
will not again accept office; but the declaration suggests nothing, be- 
cause office is scarcely within reach of his party. At the same time, it 
should be noted that in all the charms of oratory this Edinburgh speech 
falls little short of the orator’s best efforts on set occasions ; we should 
certainly have made some selections from it, had it been in our power. 
Readers also will regret with us that, although partially recovered, it 
was observed during the delivery of this address that the physical 
strength of Mr. Macaulay fell short of his mental vigour. May helong 
be spared, to think and to write for us—his loss as a debater in the 
House of Commons, or as a Minister of the Crown, will not be serious- 
ly felt. 

A clever scene between Mr. Disraeli and Lord Palmerston, which we 
copy elsewhere from the columns of Punch, may possibly describe the 
exact state of negotiation between them. If it do not, the reader 
may console himself with an honest laugh, and must wait awhile for 
the mystery tobe cleared up. There is a general impression that, by 
some new alliance with outsiders, Lord Derby is about to strengthen 
himself; whether it will be with the late Foreign Secretary, or with 
Sir James Graham’s clique, must be soon apparent. 

For our own part, in the session already begun, whether there be a 
change or not in the personnel of the Administration, we do not look 
with profoundest interest to the home affairs of the realm. There are 
grounds for believing that the state of Europe must largely occupy the 
attention of the British Parliament. Whatever Lord Malmesbury 
may think of it, there are statesmen enough in either House who cannot 
see the progress of Continental despotism without alarm ; men who 
will ferret out and lay bare anon many of the hidden secrets of diplo- 
macy. It may be nothing to us, that Frenchmen choose to become 
serfs—nor on this point would we dweil—but there is cause for extreme 
uneasiness when in Piedmont and in Belgium, the only two countries 
in Europe assimilated politically to our own, it is plain that by intrigue 





and coercion France is striving to extinguish the very sembla..ce of 
liberty, which it does not suit her present ruler to have lingering on bis 
Northern and his Southern frontier. It is even announced with a show 
of truth, that the allied powers have urged upon King Leopold the 
necessity of restraining the press; whilst it is asserted, we trust with 
no shadow of authority, that Lord Malmesbury has joined in the re- 
commendation. A direct question in Parliament must set this matter 
right; for it is impossible to conceive that Englishmen will tolerate 
such misrepresentation of their habits and principles, as any such in- 
terference would indicate. The country laughed when Lord Derby 
and others lectured the press upon its want of respect for Louis Napo- 
leon; bat there will be something heard more stern than a laugh, 
if it be found that the acknowledged weight of our English Min- 
istry has been brought to bear upon any such anti- English movement 
Such a discovery would be the precursor of Lord Palmerston’s resump- 
tion of the seals of the Foreign Office, with or without the assent of 
his new friend Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, as the case might be. 

Apart from this immediate affair of Belgium, the state of Europe is 
well worth attentive stady by those who have leisure to con and to 
weigh the progress of events. Who shall exactly define the feelings 
with which France must be now regarded by Russia and Austria and 
Prussia? With what a singular mixture of satisfaction and misgiving 
must the Aulic Councillors look at the complete prostration of a people 
at the foot of an individual—satisfaction, because in it they imagine an 
additional guarantee for the endurance of their own system—misgiving, 
because they know of old the fickleness and the phrenzy of the nation 
that is to-day so subdued and so submissive! Still, it is to be hoped 
that doubt prevails; for the Royal and Imperial personages who are 
about to receive a bastard brother into their circle may be well-assured, 
that Louis Napoleon would just as readily launch against them the 
terrors of Socialism, as join them in a crusade against liberal opinions, 
if his own security and aggrandizement commended to him the former, 
in place of the latter course.—We shall not dwell upon the rumour that 
the last named busy potentate is endeavouring to found a League of 
the powers of Europe against the United States of America. Withcut 
the participation of England such an alliance would be simply absurd ; 
that any general scheme of such sort should be seriously entertained in 
England, is no less a preposterous idea.—Ere we dismiss Continental 
topics for to-day, it should be stated that the exact time and manner of 
proclaiming the French Empire is not determined. A setting-forth of 
Louis Napoleon’s cunning in settling the succession will be found in 
another column, 

Returning again to London—the preparations for the Duke’s fune- 
ral go on rapidly and steadily; but intending to devote considerable 
space hereafter to descriptions of the impressive ceremony, we ab- 
stain from any detail in anticipation. Two paragraphs under our 
Army heading will however be remarked. We will only add, that the 
body was to be removed from Chelsea Hospital to the Horse Guards 
(not to Apsley House) on the evening of Wednesday last. Of the lying- 
in-state, if six days were to be allowed for it, something will be heard 
by the next steamer. 





Much as we should deprecate any impediments thrown in the way of 
arrangements for reciprocal free-trade between the British Provinces 
and the U. S., we must take the liberty of protesting against that view 
of the subject which looks upon property in the Colonial Fisheries as 
vested in the Imperial Legislature, and to be disposed of, by barter or 
otherwise, according to Imperial convenience or requirements. We 
know very well how omnipotent the home authorities are in these mat- 
ters, and that a treaty may be made off-hand that shall entail distress 
and discontent in one Colony, whilst it suits the purposes of another. 
But prevention is better than grief; and to come plainly to the point— 
it is not for us to balance the profit and the loss that might accrue res- 
pectively to Canada and to the Lower Provinces, if a cession of Colonial 
rights in the Fisheries formed a clause in a commercial treaty between 
Great Britain and the U.S. It is not for us, we say, to apportion the 
damage and the gain; but we say boldly that any such barter made in 
London or at Washington would be manifestly and flagrantly unjust ; 
and further, that if the intention to make it were properly laid before 
the House of Commons and the People of England, there would be so 
much indignation expressed, as to neutralise any efforts to bring it 
about. There needs no argument to show the difference between mak- 
ing alterations in customs’ duties, and the taking immediately away 
from its present possessors the natural wealth which Providence has 
assigned them. Custom and law amongst civilized nations has long 
given the inhabitants of a coast a prescriptive right in the fish frequent 
ing it within certain limits; and if national objects require that this 
right should be given away to others, a claim for compensation on the 
part of those thus despoiled would as surely be equitable, as was the 
claim of British slave-owners to compensation when national pbilan- 
thropy doomed them to ruin. The subject might be pursued ; but our 
space is limited. We trust, however, that the Executive Council of 
New Bruaswick has not contented itself with despatching its late me- 
morial on the subject to Downing Street. The matter mast be brought 
before the public mind of England. 

It is not inappropriate to this topic, to say that journals and re- 
views at home are beginning to have their say relative to Colonial 
membership in the British Parliament—an act of tardy justice, often, if 
imperfectly, advocated in these columns. 





By way of Charleston, a report reached the city yesterday to the effect 
that on the eveniug of Monday last, the affair of the Crescent City was 
in a fair way to be further and directly tested. Passengers by the 
Isabel, steamer, arrived from Cuba, report that the Crescent City big 
with the fortunes of Purser Smith was seen nearing the harbour of 
Havannah, and that at the same time two Spanish vessels of War were 
also seen bearing down towards her. It has been sagaciously sug- 
gested that their object was to welcome the troublesome visitor. It 
might be more reasonable to suppose that exclusion from port was in- 
tended.—It remains to be seen whether an attempt is to be made by 
blustering journalists and individuals to force obnoxious persons into 
a Spanish settlement. The Administration at Washington and the 
common sense of the country appear to be equally indisposed to enter- 
tain any such unjust and inconvenient notion. Mr. Smith has recently 
published an affidavit of his innocence of all offence. It is rather late 
in the day, for this, nor is the Captain General of Cuba exactly bound 
to see in the oath of Mr. Smith sufficient reason for disarming himself 
of suspicions. The egregious folly of the Steam Ship Company, in con- 
ferring upon itself diplomatic, legislative, and executive functions, 
may bring upon it some inconvenience, but will scarcely arouse any 
lasting sympathy on its behalf. 





Notwithstanding the unpropitious state of the weather, a very crowd- 
ed auditory assembled on Thursday evening at Calvary Church, when 
a religious service was performed in memory of our late lamented hero 
Amongst the invited guests who occupied two rows of chairs immedi- 
ately facing the chancel, we noticed his Honour the Mayor of New 













many years Grenadian Minister in London, Colonels Plimpton and 
Swords, Major Steptoe, and several other officers of the U. 8: Army, 
Generals Hall and Morris with their numerous Staff, and others rep- 
resenting the N. Y. Militia, and the Consuls of Prussia, Portugal, and 
the Netherlands. Mr. Barclay, H. B. M. Consul at this port is absent 
on a visit to the south; but his place was filled by the Vice Consul 
Mr. Buneh. The Presidents of the St. George’s, St. Andrew's and 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick’s, Societies were also present, wearing 
their badges. The sight of so many persons in uniform was 8 grat- 
ifying assurance that we British men have not exaggerated the hold 
that the great Duke's fame has upon the world in general._—The 
Church was numerously and ably represented. The Right Revd: Bishop 
Wainwright pronounsed the benediction at the close of the service; 
Evening Prayer was read by Dr. Mc. Murray of the Diocese of Toronto 
who may be taken as the representative of the Colonies: and the able 
funeral oration, which is printed above, was pronounced by Dr. Vinton 
of Brooklyn.—Appropriate chaunts and anthems were performed by 
Madame Bouchelle and the choir, under conduct of Mr. Greatorex, the 
musical services of these parties having been engaged by the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, and not volunteered, although we believe they 
have all the honour of calling the illustrious object of them their coum- 
try man.—For the original offer of his Church, and for many acts of 
considerate courtesy on Thursday evening, thanks are respectfally; 
tendered to the Revd. Dr. Hawks. 

The memory of the illustrious dead has been fittingly honoured by 
the British residents of this city ; but there is a debt still due to the 
living, albeit humble and obscure, and which no good Englishman 
amongst us will think for one moment of repudiating. We mean, of 
course, the claim of the poor—the claim of the sick, the troubled, the 
needy emigrant—upon the sympathies and the charities of those amongst 
us who are comparatively exempt from want and woe. 

On Tuesday evening, as will be seen in an advertisement elsewhere, 
the St. George’s Society gives its annual Concert for the benefit of ite 
Charitable Fund. The notice is somewhat short; but circumstances 
put the date beyond the controul of the Committee, and at least the 
time at their disposal has been well bestowed. In contrast with the 
numerous Italian entertainments of this sort with which the public has 
been feasted, here is one that is English to the back-bone, and one that 
we honestly think will fall no whit behind its popular predecessors, in 
all thatan make a Concert enjoyable. British readers, the price of 
a ticket is cheap for the opportnaity of joining once more in our nation- 
al anthem; American readers, if you wish to see John Bull in his glory, 
bring your wives and your daughters to Metropolitan Hall on Tuesday 
evening next. 














Though it wear no badge of mourning, our paper of to day deals 
largely with funeral topics. We can therefore but briefly state that 
the City of New York made such display, on Tuesday last, on occasion 
of the Obsequies of the late Daniel Webster, as befitted both the high 
position of the deceased, and of the Corporation that offered this tribute 
to his memory. Suspended business, closed shops, houses drapped in © 
black, a vast civic and military procession, and attendant crowds 
thronging the streets under a brilliant sunshine—these were items in 
lengthened and well-written descriptions in the journals of the follow- 
ing morning —One thing only was incongruous, and that was the se- 
lection of the person to pronounce a funeral oration at Metropolitan 
Hall. Mr. James T. Brady was this person ; and remembering that he 
was but lately rebuked by the almost universal voice of the public, for 
desecrating the sanctities of the grave, the choice of the Common. Coun- 
cil may well have occasioned surprise. There is at least a graeeful in- 
tention in the absurd practice of calling upon a political opponent to 
eat His own words, in such a case as this, by eulogising the object of 
his continuous reproach ; but to set a narrow mind like Mr. Brady’s, 
to take measure of a broad one like Mr. Webster's, was reserved for 
that august body whose wisdom is proverbial. 





The difficulty between the American and Peruvian governments re- 
garding the Lobos Islands has been amicably, honourably, and liberal- 
ly settled. The former acknowledges the sovereignty of Peru over the 
locality in question, whilst the latter undertakes to supply cargoes on 
very favourable terms, to the vessels that were despatched to seek 
them, on the faith of the late Secretary of State’s promise of protection. 





The Captain Sir John Franklin, who has caused us all so much hope 
and fear and doubt and speculation, must be known by that title no 
longer ; he is now an English Admiral. Heaven grant that he may 
yet be restored to us, and be permitted to hoist the flag that has fallen 
to his lot. Time and casualty have done for him what the Lords of the 
Admiralty could not have done, even if he had returned triumphant to 
his country, after discovering and effecting the long-sought North- 
Western passage. 


To the Postmaster-General of Canada we are indebted for the annual 
report of his Department, an interesting pamphlet, tending to show the 
continued well-doing of the Province; for although the transfer of the 
Post-office business and the large reduction in rates have tended to 
make the receipts fall below the disbursements, yet the loss has been 
less than was anticipated, whilst 243 new offices have been established, 
the post-route has been lengthened by more than 1200 miles, and vari- 
ous changes and accelerations have been brought about for public cen- 
venience. 








Mr. Thackeray arrived here from Boston on Wednesday ; and yes- 
terday evening was to commence his stries ef Six Lectures on the 
English Humorous Writers of Queen Anne’s Reign. They will be con- 
tinued on successive Mondays and Fridays. The Mercantile Library 
Association deserves high credit for its spirit and liberality in effecting 
this arrangement with our distinguished countryman, who, we are 
informed, rectives $1500 for the course. 

In welcoming Mr. Thackeray to New York, we shall not imitate those 
of our contemporaries who have taken this opportunity to sketch him 
or to eulogise his works. The latter are too widely diffused and too 
highly esteemed to require any special allusion at this moment. But, 
since it is rather the mode just now to institute a comparison, or to 
draw a contrast between himself and Mr. Dickens, we may be permit- 
ted to express our satisfaction that the literary lion of to-day is received 
amongst those whom he visits with more dignity and self respect, than 
awaited that other celebrity, a dozen years ago. There is no need to 
enquire into reasons why this is so; but the difference in the manner 
of their reception strikes us as being not dissimilar to the difference 
existing between them as authors. Dickens—with his comic and pa- 
thetic powers, both infinite—reminds us of beings created for stage effect | 
We give ourselves up to the illusion, so long as the melo-drama lasts, 
but look not to meet in real life his grotesque and exaggerated charac- 
ters. In Thackeray's books, on the contrary, one seems to meet the 
men and women of real life, although it naturally follows, from his 
vein being almost exclusively satirical, that in real life one would de- 
cline the honour of their personal acquaintance.—So in a measure is it 
with the greeting respectively awarded. Some of us remember with 





York, General Heran and General Mosquera, ex-Presidents of New 





: Grenada and formerly Aides-de-camp of Bolivar, Signor Mosquera 








what a theatrica! flourish Charles Dickens was received in this country. 
Mr, Thackeray is met with the attention due to him as @ public manof 





Jetters, and with the proffer of friendly courtesies due to him as & pri- 
-yate gentleman. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION,” 


. Editor,—Will you permit me to direct your attention to an observation in 

Sy my: te Bad (Nov. 13th.) Speaking of the share taken by the 

of Montreal in the recent consecration of Dr. Wainwright, you observe 

hat it has been said that his Lordship was guilty of violating one of the canons of 

the English Church. This is doubtless the remark of a private individual ; but 

atill, it seems to acquire a force which it does not deserve, being promulgated 

your paper.—There is cominy no canon relating to the matter; nor, as 

mage can learn, is there any law of the state, which prohibits English Prelates 

} he taking part in the consecration of a foreign Bishop. The thought in the mind 

of the person who made this remark doubtless was, that the English Bishops were 

unable to consecrate the first Bishops for America without a special act 0 Parlia 

‘ment, because they could not take the oaths which form a part of the service: but 

this difficulty certainly does not apply to a Bishop foing into a sister Church, and 

using a service in which those oaths do not occur.—I coincide with you in thinking 

that such a restriction ought not to exist ; and you will probably rejoice with me 
in the knowledge that it does not. A Pressytser cr New YorK. 


The Committee of Management of the Art-Union have determined to 
gell off their pictures by public auction on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of 
next month. 





GLEANINGS. 


Im consequence of the greatly increased demand for gutta percha 
and Indiarubber for submarine cables, the price of these commodities 
has lately, it is said, increased 100 per cent.——Thomas Carlyle is now 
at Berlin, collecting materials for his ‘‘ History of Frederick the 
Great.” —It is stated that, in consequence of the enormous quantity 
of boots and shoes sold to emigrants, leather has risen forty per cent. 
——The Hon. C. A. Murray and Lord Mark Kerr sailed for Liverpool, 
in the Africa, on Wednesday ——The ceremony of investing Dr. Cullen 
with the pallium took place on Sunday, the 24th ult. with almost regal 

p, in the Church of the Conception in Marlborough street, Dublin. 

he sermon was preached by the Lord Bishop of Pittsburg, who it seems, 
‘was the delegated bearer of a ‘message of ” from the Sovereign 
Pontiff to his well-beloved subject Primate Paul Cullen.——M. Costi, 
the new director of the Italian Theatre at Paris, has got a privilege for 
three years, but may resign it at the end of the first or second. He is 
to receive from government a subvention of £4000, out of which nearly 
£38000 will be paid to the preguanse of the house for rent.——One of 
the droll reports current in Paris is that the Emperor of Russia is coom- 
ing thither, to present his ron-in-law, the Duc de Leuchtenberg, to 
Louis Napoleon, to be designed, in the letter placed before the Senate, 
- as the successor of the Prince, in case of his having no heirs ! !——The 
ex-Queen of the French, accompanied by the Prince de Joinville, has 
returned to Claremont, from a brief tour on the Continent ——In a 
~ Convocation holden at Oxford, on Saturday the 24th ult., a letter was 
read from the Chancellor of the University, the Right Hon. the Barl of 
Derby, nominating the new Vice Chancellor, the Rev. Richard Lynch 
Cotton, D.D., Provost of Worcester Gollege, in the room of the Rev. Dr. 
Plumptre, Master of University College, whose term (four years) of 
holding the Vice-Chancellorship has expired.——The directors of the 
Royal West India Mail Steam Packet Company are about to erect a 
monument in the cemetery at Southampton, to the memory of Captain 
Symons and the officers and crew of the ill-fated mazon steam ship, 
to record the services many of them rendered on the lamentable occa- 
gion of the burning of the ship, who, by remaining by her until the 
last moment in the hope of saving her, ayes in the conflagration. 
——The WVouvelliste of Hamburg states that the expedition of the Rus- 
sian Geographical Society to Kamschatka, for which MM. Golutkhow 
have given 30,000 roubles, and Count Heitten 27,000, is about to be 
carried into execution. ——The inhabitants of Edinburgh intend to pe- 
tition Parliament “‘ against the attempts that are now made to revive 
the use of the tests in the case of lay chairs of the University, as well 
as generally fur the purpose of procuring the removal of professional 
tests, as applicable to the lay chairs of all Scottish Universities.” The 
Lord Advocate stated to a deputation, which waited upon him on 
this subject the other day, that it was engaging the attention of her 
Majesty’s Government.—tThe people of Liverpool are about toa erect 
Buitable monument in the “good old town,” as a mark of their es- 





jesty and the bestowal of a oo service pension will be, by these promotions, at 





teem for the character and gratitude for the splendid military services 
of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington. The same preparations 
are in progress, in many another ‘‘ good town.”——In a late num- 
* ber of the Worth British Advertiser there are advertisements for 
nearly eighty situations vacant, whilst only seven persons advertise 
for situations! This is the reverse of the rule which held 
om many years, where the candidates for situations far exceed 
e vacancies advertised.———A London paper is informed by Mr. J. 
W. Glass, that the late Duke of Wellington sat to him for the 
last portrait which was taken. The illustrioas Duke honoured Mr. 
Glass with several sittings last summer, and but a short time prior io 
his departore for Walmer. Mr. Glass is well-known in this country. 
——A man named Mitchell a celebrated rat-catcher in the county of 
Perth, has died in great agony, in consequence of a bite he received 
from one of the ferrets employed by him in his extraordinary profes- 
sion.——Among the passengers by the last Peniusular packet was a 
civil engineer, who is gone to Srain to lay outarailroad between Cadiz 
and Seville-——The Electric Telegraph Company are, it is stated, 
about to issue what will be a great commercial convenience ; viz , tele 
graph franks, or free message papers, for sale throughout Lond 


She Aion. 


Lawson to be Lt, w-p, v Palmer, pro; Ens Sherlock to be Lt, b-p, v Ross-King, 
ro; G Blake, gent, tobe Ens, b p, vSherlock. 82d Ft; Lt menace to be Capt, 
-p, ¥ Tighe, who ret; Ens Augustus Edmund Warren to be Lt, b-p, v Beague. 

83d Ft; Qumr-Serg. Hayes, fiom 64th Ft, to be Qrmr, v Colborn, dec. 84th Ft ; 

Lt Holmes to be Capt, w-p, v Armstrong, dec; Ens Browne to be Lt, w p, v 

Holmes. 89h Ft; Lt Hawley, from h-p of 9th Ft, to be Lt, v Gray, who ex; 

Ens Conyers to be Lt, b-p. v Hawley, who ret. 94th Ft; Ens Sladen to be Lt, 

b-p, v Maclean, pro. 34W I Regt; Capt Brabazon, from 48th Ft, to be Capt, v 

Theckwell, who ex. 

Hospital Sol ~Sure Lege, M D, from 4th Ft, to be Staff Surg of Ist Class, v 
Dobson, who ret u p.—Staff Surg of 2d Class, J Clark, MD, to be Staff Surg 
of Ist Class, v Williams, MD, who ret upon h-p —Assist Surg Cowan, M D, from 
17th Ft, ta be Staff Surg of 2d Class, v Clark, pro. / 

Unattached— Capt Watson, from Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Major w-p. 


It is rumoured that Major Gen. Sir Charles J. Napier, C. B., will receive the 
command of the Kent Military District —Capt. the Hon. St. —— Foley is ap- 
pointed assistant military secretary for Ireland. vice Hon. Major Forester, dec.— 
The military and artillery force at the garrison in Jersey is said to be considera- 
bly augmented. The militia force at Jersey is now 20,000 strong. 


CuanGEs.—This being the customary period for effecting the reliefs of regi- 
ments serving in the Mediterranean, arrangements have been made to send the 
service companies of the 31st and 57th Regiments from Ireland to Corfu to replace 
the 41st and 47th, which proceed to Malta to replace the 76th, which proceed to 
Nova Scotia to replace the 97th. which is toreturn home. The 48th and 71st Re. 
giments proceed to Corfu to replace the 49th and 924, which proceeds to Gibral 
tar to replace the 44th, which proceeds to Canada, so asto bring the 20th Regt. 
home. The 2d battalion 1st Foot proceeds from Cork to the Ionian Islands to re- 
place the 30:h Regiment, which proceeds to Gibraltar to replace the 26th, which 
proceeds to the West Indies to replace the 34th, which proceeds to Nova Scotia 
to replace the 42d, to come home. The 85th Regiment proceeds to Mauritius to 
replace the 2d battalion 12th Foot, sent from thence to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Tue Duxe’s FuneRAL.—An order was sent from the Commander-in-Chief’s. 
office on Thursday, by command of Her Majesty, that one field officer, one captain, 
one lieutenant, or subaltern, one sergeant, one corporal, and six privates, from 
each regiment or depét in the united kingdom and Channel Islands, shall attend 
and take part in the ceremony. But last night the above order was so far changed 
that instead of six privates, a squedron of each regiment of cavalry, and a com- 

ny of each Ly ome of infantry shall attend. The 33d Regiment, the late Duke’s 


favourite, will furnish 540 men, exclusive of the band.—U. S. Gazette, 6th inst. 


The following will be the pall-bearers :—Viscount Combermere, the Marquis of 
Londonderry, Viscount Hardinge, Lord Seaton, Viscount Gough, Sir Charles J. 
Napier, Sir J. L. Lushington, Sir George Pollock, and Sir Harry G. W. Smith, 
Bart., Lieut..General Lord Ragland was nominated as a pall-bearer, but rightly 
prefers his position as a private friend. 


Navy. 


PROMOTIONS.— The usual steps in flag rank have taken place, in consequence 
of the death of Admiral Zachary Mudge ; in addition to these, Capt. Sir G. Tyler, 
K.H., becomes Rear.Adml. on the Rd Half Pay List, and Capt Sir John Frank- 
lin, K.C.H., Rear-Adml. of the Blue. Sir Thomas Herbert, K.C.B., one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, will be the first on the list of captains for promotion to 
the rank of Rear Admi. The apprintment of Naval Aide-de-Camp to her Ma- 











the disposal of the Duke of Northumberland.—Capt. W. P. Stanley to be a re- 
tired Capt.—Lt. Sherard Osborn, in command of screw ship Pioneer, in Sir E. 
Belcher’s Arctic Exp. to be Commander. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Surgeons, Dr. W. Robertson to Leander, 50, and J. G. Bu’ 
chanan, to Impregnable, flag ship, at Devonport.—By letters from the Cape, we 
learn that Lieut. Gordon, of the Styz, is appointed acting-commander of the 
Hydra, steam-sloop, v. Belgrave, invalided. 


Corps oF Roya MARINES.—Sec. Lt. Mudge to be First Lt, v Onslow, dec. 


The Dee, steamer, after landing President Roberts and family at Monrovia, is 
to relieve the Styz, Commr. Hall, for whom the Dee conveys orders to proceed 
to Rangoon, to be under the orders of the senior officer on that station.—The 
Royal Albert is to have screw machinery of 400 horse power, and not 1,000, the 
exaggerated amount given to her by rumour —Rear-Adml. Sir David Dunn, 
K.C.H., has been appointed to receive a pension of £150 a year, as provided for 
in her Majesty’s Order in Council of the 25h June, 1851.—It has been determined 
to build the Marlborough, 110, at Portsmouth, as a screw ship, and to name her 
the Windsor Castle. The Hannibal, 90, at Deptford, also is to be a screw ship. 


Ovituary. 


FRANCIS EYRE, Eart oF Newsurcu.—This nobleman died on the 15th ult., 
at his seat, Hassop Hall, Derbyshire. His Lordship had completed his 58th year. 
He was younger son of Fravcis Eyre, Esq., who succeeded his cousin, Anthony 
James, 5th Earl. and assumed the additional surname of Radcliffe Livingstone ; 
and grandson of Francis Eyre, Esq. of Hassop, by Mary, his wife, daughter of 
Charles Radcliffe, styled Earl of Derwentwater. The wife of the ill-fated Charles 
Radciiffe, who was beheaded in 1746, was Charlotte Maria, Countess of New- 
bnrgh, in her own right, and thus comes to tne present family of Eyre their right 
to that Earldom.—Lord Newburgh never having married, his eldest sister, Lady 
Mary Dorcthea Leslie, of Balquhain, hecomes his heir. 

Sir Epvwarp Srayvey.—Sir Edward Stanley, the premier knight of Ireland, 
expired at his residence, Great Brunswick-street, on the 27th instant Sir Edward 
was knighted in the year 1809, on the occasion of the jubilee, when the late King 
George the Third attained the 50th year of his reign. He took an active part in 
the proceedings of the old corporation, by which he was elected one of the sheriffs 
of the city, and subsequently selected for the lucrative office of inspector of city 
prisons. Sir Edward acted as the friend of Mr D'Esterre, in his fatal duel with 
the late Mr. O'Connell. Sir Edward was also, for many years, a leading member 
of the Royal Dublin Society, and was, it is said, the originator of those periodical 
exhibitions of arts and manufactures, which have led to such important results 
both in Ireland and other countries. 


PRoFEssoR CowPrerR.—Professor Cowper, whose lectures on the Mechanical 
Construction of the Crystal Palece, given last year within the building, will be 
remembered with interest, died on Sunday, the 24th ult. He was fer a long time 





and the large towns. Each of these franks will represent a five shilling 
message, and the convevience to the purchaser will be, that he can 
have his own form of message by him, atfhome, or in his country house, 
or with him on his travels, and send his communication at any moment 
to the telegraph office by messenger, without being at the trouble, as 
is the case now to an extent unavoidable, of attending at the telegraph 
station himself.——It is our very painful duty to announce that Lord 
Charles Thynne uncle of the Marquis of Bath, and son-in-law of the Bis- 
hop of Bath and Wells, a canon of Canterbury and rector of Longridge 
Deveril, near Warminster, has seceded to the Roman cummanion.—— 
The results of the recent harvest affairs in Ireland, so far as grain has 
been brought under the flail, or through the thrashing-machine, has 
been very satisfactory, In some parts whether in wheat, oats, or 
barley the yield has proved much above the average of any former 
year, for a quarter of a century, at least.——Eugene Sue has been 
spending the summer on the shores of Lake Annecy in Savoy, and 
uring his sojourn there has finished a new romance called ‘* La Mar- 
quise Cornelia d’Allfi,” which is probably already in the hands of the 
printer. 





Appointments. 


‘Thomas Price, Esq., to be H. M. Treasurer for the Island of Antigua.—John 
Marshall, Esq. to be one of the Lords of Session in Scotland, in the room of John 
Hay Forbes, Esq., resigned. 


Army. 


War Orrice, Oct. 29.—12th Regt of Lt Drags; Lt Whittingstall to be Capt, 
b p, v Cartis, who ret. 1st or Grenadier Ft Gds; Capt Sir R Newman, Bt., from 
Tist Ft, to be Lt and Capt, v Wilson, who ex. 7th Ft: Lt Dixon to be Paymas- 
ter. v Gilley, who has ret uponh-p, asa Lt. 25th Ft; Ens Goodall to be Lt,b-p, 
v Pattenson, proh-p,to an unatt company. 29th Ft; Lt Quin, from 73d Ft, to be 
Lt, v Norris, appto 73d Fi. 34th Ft; Lt Jordan to be Capt, b.p, v Oxley, who 
ret; Ens Boyce to be Lt, b-p, v Jordan. 45th Ft; Lt Miller to be Capt, b-p, v 
Morris, who ret; Ens Rowland to be Lt,b-p. v Miller. 57th Ft; Ens Copland 
to be Lt, b-p, v Earle. whose pro b:p, on 12th Oct. 1852, has been cancelled. 69th 
Ft; Ens Tracy to be Lt, w-p, v Strickland, dec; W Melville. gent, to be Ens, 
w-p,v Tracey. 7ist Ft; Lt and Capt Wilson, from Ist or Grenadier Regt of 
Ft Gds. to be Capt, v Sir R. Newman Bart, whoex. 73d Ft; Lt Norris, from 
‘29th Ft, to be Lt, v Quin, appto 29th Ft. 74th Ft; Lt Palmertobe Capt, w-p, v 
Borton, dec. 85th Ft; Lt Thompson to be Capt, bp. v Mushet, who ret; Ens 
Blosse tobe Lt, b-p, v Thompson ; Lt Rooper to be Adjt, v Thompson, pro. 91st 
Ft; Ens Olivey to be Lt,b p, v Whitle, whoret. 94th Ft; Lt Meadeto be Adjt, 
Y Maclean, pro. 3d W I Regt; Ens De Carteret to be Lt, w:-p, v Cole, dec ; Ens 
Hante to be Lt, b-p, Hartigan, who ret, 

War-Orrice, Nov. 2.—67th Regt of Ft; Maj-Gen. Ewart, C.B., to be Col.,v 
Lt Gen. Clitherow, K.C. dec. 

Wan-Orrice, Nov. 5.—1st Regt of Drags; Act Assist-Surg Orr to be Assist- 
Surg, v De Lisle, pro in 4th Ft. 10th Lt Drags ; Capt Harrison to be Maj, b p, 
¥ Quentin, who ret ; Lt Thompson to be Capt, b-p, v Harrison ; Cor Cass to be 
Lt, b-p, v Thompson, 4th Ft; Assist-Surg De Lisle, from 1st Drags, to be Surg, 
v Logan, pro on Saif. 17h Ft; Act Assist Surg Hill to be Assist-Surg, v Cowan, 
pro on Biel. 29h Fr; Maj Wheeler, from 54th Ft, to be Maj, v Stepney, who 
ex. 3ilst Ft Dt Hopkins, from h-p, Rl Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Qtmr, v 
Benison, app ey of 3%h Fr. 39th Ft; Qumr Benison, from 3st Ft, to be 
ee v a ord. who retupon h-p. 40th Ft , Lt Gardiner to be Capt, b-p, 
wv Moorhead, w ats Bae Massenger to be Lt, b-p, v Gardiner. 48th Ft; Capt 

Thackwell, from I Regt, to be Capt, v Brabazon, whoex. 52d Ft ; Ens 
Gervis to be Lt, b-p, v Lloyd, who ret, 54th Ft; Maj Stepney, from 29h Ft, to 
be Maj, v Wheeler, eaten 734 Ft; Eos Lucas to be Lt, w p, v Robinson, 

; Ens Greatrex, from 3d W I Regt, tobe Ens, y Lucas. 74th Ft; Ens 


ted with Mr. Applegarth in the construction of machines for calico and 
chintz awe and in designing and making The Times printing machine. In 
these he introduced several improvements, making the self-acting inking tables 
to the diagonal action of the rollers, the carrying tapes onthe cylinders, &c. He 
had the management of Messrs. Day and Martin’s large blacking manufactory, 
and was Professor of Manufacturing Art and Mechanics at King’s College, in 
which capacity he carried out with great success the system of taking bis pupils 
to the principal manufactori2s and great works of civil and mechanical engineer 
ing. Professor Cowper was a thoroughly honest, well intentioned man, and a good 
deal concerned in cases of litigation as to mechanical inventions. He died at his 
residence at Kensington, aged 62. 

V.G. Dowling, Esq , principal editor of Bell's Life in London, well known and 
much respected in the “ sporting world.'’—At Calcutta, H. W. Torrens, Esq., re- 
sident at the Court of his Highnessthe Newaub Nazem of Bengal. He waseldest 
son of the late Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, K © B.—The Rev. Dr. Bene- 
dict Chapman, Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge.—At Cape 
Town, on his return from service in the Caffre war in consequence of ill health, 
Capt. Borton, of the 74th Highlanders —At Gogmagog-bilis, Cambridge,the Lady 
Godolphin, in her 58d year.—T. W. Butler, Esq., commander, R. N , and one of 
H. M. Tithe and Enclosure Commissioners for England and Wales.—At St He- 
lier’s, Jersey, aged 76, Alexander Cockburn, Esq., son of Sir James Cockburn, of 
Langton, Bart., formerly H.M. Envoy tothe Court of Wirtembero, aud afterwards 
to the Republic of Columbia —At his residence, Sydney, near Plympton, Devon, 
in the 83d year of his age, Zachary Mudge, Esq., Admiral of the White.—On the 
voyage home from Rangoon, on sick leave, Lt Hunt, 80th Regt.—Vicenso Gio- 
berti fell suddenly dead, of apoplexy, lately at Paris. He was prominent through- 
out the Italian agitation of 1848, President uf Council, and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the democratic Cabinet of Charles Albert, and after the battle of No- 
varra, Minister Plenipotentiary to France. He was only 45 years old.—At Cla- 
rence-lawn, Dover, the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Goold, sister of the Earl of 
Kenmare.—At Brighton, in his 85th year, Francis Gore, Esq, formerly Gover 
nor of Bermuda and Upper Canada. —At Denton hall, Lincolnshire, Sir William 
Earle Weiby, Bart., in the 84th year of his age— At Horfield barracks, Major 
Wilkie, Barrackmaster, late of the $2d Highlanders —Edward Bransfield, Esq., 
R.N., aged 67, the first surveyor of the South Shetland Islands, &c.. lying to the 
southward of Cape Horn.—Captain Robert Lowthian, R. N., in his 80th year. 


PAusic. 


PHILHARMONIC ConcERT.—We were glad te see, by the crowded attendance 
at Niblo’s concert saloon on Saturday evening last, that the opening concert of the 
eleventh season of the New York Philharmonic Society was met with due con- 
sideration on the part of our musical public. Indeed the audience would have 
showed well in Metropolitan Hali, and perhaps the performance also would have 
told to bet'er advantage in that spacious and excellent concert room. 

The first selection made for this occasion was Beethoven’s Grand Symphony in 
F, No.8; interesting as showing so clearly the idiosyncrasy of the composer, 
his peculiarities of disposition, as well as his greatness asa musician. The eighth 
symphony is not perhaps so herculean an effort as some others of Beethoven, (as 
the ninth for instance, which is said to have taken the London Philharmonic So 
ciety six years fully tointerpret,) but it gives some striking ideas of theman. We 
can fancy the presiding genius of the composition in our midst, as that of a greay 
and powerful snirit, fettered almost by the laws of harmony, to which it yet can 
never bring itself to do violence; and roaming amidst all the flowers of the sci- 
ence in search of a something more beautiful still. The various movements of 
this symphony were given by the orchestra, now augmented to seventy performers, 
in admirable style ; and great praise is due to Mr. Bisfeldt for his prompt and 
unflagging attention to guide, to restrain, or to impel the fine body of musicians 
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mass of instrumentalists, and never by the vocal chorus except where all are 
thoroughly and alike instructed in the precise effect to be produced, repeatedly 
arrested our attention and admiration, as a high evidence of the discipline and 
efficiency of the orchestra, both in this symphony and in other parts of the con. 
cert.—To award individual honour is scarcely fair ; but Mr. Timm’s execution in 
Hummel’s difficult concerto in g minor, for piano and orchestral accompaniment, 
we feel to be deserving of especial praise ; and likewise the exquisite taste and 
expression with which Messrs. Noll, Reyer, and Eichorn performed Maurer’s trio, 
The overture to “ Robespierre” by Litloff, as a piece of the most powerfnl and 
effective instrumental culouring, could scarcely be exceeded ; in the introdcution 
of the “ Marsellaise,” alternating with a description of the horrors of anarchy and 
tumult, and the wailings of despair, there was a realization of the reign of terror, 
equal at least to anything that language could effect. Instead of dwelling further 
however on points which would probably be superfluous tosome and uninterest- 
ing to others, we prefer commenting on a few matters with reference to the science 
generally, which came under our notice in reading extracts from the preface to 
Dr. Marx’s great work on “ The School of Composition” in a review in a late 
number of the J/lus. London News; 


“ During a whole century,” writes Dr. Marx, “ we Germans have advanced in 
song—have lulled and purified ourselves in music and in philosophy, as in the 
waters of a lonely Druidical lake, while England equipped her fleets, laid the 
foundation of the greatest empire in the world, and from her own free womb gave 
birth te the most free of all nations. Perhaps the solitude and quiet leisure of a 
people forced back upon their internal resources was the indispensable condition 
of that wonderful state between slumber and clairvoyance, in which Beethoven 
was able to penetrate to the inmost recesses of the soul, and there perfect his art, 
as long before him ithad been given to the German, Bach, to behold and proclaim 
the mysteries of the gospel in the symbolism of sound.” 


In addition to this, Dr. Marx declares “ that Handel could not have raised him- 
self to perfection but in the free atmosphere of England.”—The Germans are 
surely well entitled to the respect of their Anglo Saxon brethren ; they have ever 
been ready to do justice, as far as they have known it, to genius of English birth; 

and while to the French, from Voltaire downwards, Shakspeare, for instance, has 
been but an “outside barbarian,” the Germans with Goethe at their head have 
hailed him as he is, the great philosopher and depictor of mankind.—We think, 
however, in reference to the matter in hand, that Dr. Marx might have acknow- 
ledged more indebtedness on the part of Handel than to the free atmosphere of 
England: Handel, asis well known, was also deeply indebted to the masters of 
the “ real English school of music ;’’ he borrowed largely from Purcell, Croft, Gib- 
bons and others whose works—thanks to the enterprise uf Mr. A. Novello—are 
now accessible in acheap form to all, instead of mouldering as formerly on the 
stalls of old cathedral choirs. The vocal score of these English masters is the re- 
sult of the experience of centuries ; and if lost, it might be questioned if one equal- 
ly perfect could ever be restored ; forthe steps by which it has been formed have 
been laidso gradually and with such a close attention to first principles, as the 
flippant and superficial spirit of the age could scarcely brook. 

To conclude, the greatest charm of the German instrumental school is that it so 
nearly approaches the best vocal scoring; with instruments of nearly twenty dif- 
ferent species, we can often feel that the harmony is moving strictly in four or five 
parts. Thus to manage such a heterogeneous mass of sounds, to bend them all 
perfectly to one purpose, is certainly a province in which it stands unrivalled. 




















Nisio’s —THE ENGLIsH OreRA.—We must reserve till next week a notice 
of an English version of “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” brought out with much suc- 
cess at this house, on Thursday, by Madame Anna Bishop, Mr. Braham, and the 
troupe. 





wrama. 


Some |account of a newjfive-act play, produced by Charles Kean in London, on 
the 28th ult., will give more entertainment to our readers, than any attempt on our 
part to make up an article on the past week’s theatrical doings in this city, which 
have been singularly devoid of striking novelty. Thus writes the T'imes of the 
2uth ult. 


Mr. Westland Marston’s play of Anne Blake, produced last night, is, in one 
respect, a repetition of the experiment which the same author made in his Padri- 
cian’s Daughter—namely, the experiment whether itis possible to excite interest 
by a play which, while written in blank verse and adorned with poetical imagery, 
takes its characters and its subject from the men of the present day. With the 
French a verse comedy of actual life is an ordinary poor | enough, but then the 
rhymed Alexandrines, rendered classical by Moliére and his contemporaries, na- 
turally chime in with comic and satirical themes, while our blank measure always 
preserves a sort of stateliness which it is impossible to render familiar. Hence 
the Patrician’s Daughter was a bold experiment, and equally bold was the pla 
of last night, in which a modern family of the English bourgeoisie class is poeti- 
cally treated. 

The heroine, Anne Blake, who gives the title to the piece, is related to Sir 
Joskua Toppington, a retired trader settled down in North Wales, and lives with 
his wife, Lady Toppington, as a sort of humble companion. Being the result of a 
mésalliance in the family, she is treated with insolence, and her only consolation 
is in the love of an artist. named Thorold, to whom she is betrothed. But Lla- 
niston, a friend of Thorold’s, has been smitten by her charms, and as he is the 
mortgagee of Sir Joshua’s estate, with awful powers of foreclosing, the baronet 
is exceedingly anxious that he should be the happy man. Lady Toppington, 
therefore, takes upon herself the task of setting Anne against Thorold, and finds a 
portrait of an unknown lady, which she has seen Thorold carry about with him, 
very convenient for her purpose. Anne believes that Thorold is only bound to 
her by atie of honour, in which love has no share, and that his affections are 
really bestowed on another. For this reason she listens to the addresses of Lla- 
niston, whom at last she resolves to accept. As Llaniston is possessed of great 
wealth, the character of Anne now appears eminently worldly and covetous, but 
Thorold determines to save her from whet he conceives to be a moral degradation. 
He is not a mere artist, but he is Colonel Thorold, who has done good service in 
India, who has been the friend of Anne’s despised father, and who has, moreover, 
been appointed her guardian. All these facts are veeeeenney revealed to her, 
and Thorold, by depicting to her the strong mutual attachment of her father and 
mother during a life of the greatest hardship, opens her eyes to the guilt of giving 
away her hand without her hear’, while at the same time his production of the 
portrait which had awakened her suspiciens, as the portrait of her mother, con- 
vinces her that his affections have never been shaken. In her pride she has 
vowed that she will never become his wife while in a state of dependence, but a 
further revelation by Thorold shows her that a mine which ruined her father is 
now productive, and a source to her of independent weaith, and she can now be- 
stow her hand upon her guardian without doing violence to any of her pos 

We imagine that the author has intended to work outa psychological problem 
in the character of Anne, to show the dangers which may arise from too great an 
encouragement of womanly pride, or something of that kind. But Anne is not 
enough of a reality to afford a moral lesson. She allows herself to be swayed too 
easily by the insinuations of the designing Lady Toppington, and she jumps to the 
resolution of quarrelling with her lover with a rapidity which argues but little for 
the depth of her love. Still greater was the author's mistake in giving a piece so 
imperfectly developed and so deficient in incident the form and dimensions o 
five acts. The motives and events have all a certain smallness about them which 
ill accord with a large treatment, and, while we admit the carefulness and elegance 
of much of the writing, we cannot help feeling that the subject would have been 
much better dealt with in two, or at most three acts, written in ordinary prose. | 

The success of the piece, which is unequivocal, is to be attributed less to its 
intrinsic merit than to the admirable manner in which the two principal parts are 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. The first three acts, In —s ue 
ence between Anne and Thorold is progressively set forth, took no firm hold o 
the general sympathies ; but the fourth act, in which Thorold related to Anne the 
history of her parents, and Anne received his lessoning with gradually diminishing 
stubborness, till at last she admitted its truth with an explosion of conviction, 
drew forth a storm of admiration from the audience. Mr, C. Kean’s delivery of 
the narrative, firm and impressive, and the expression of Mrs. C. Kean’s coun- 
tenance as she allowed herself to be convinced, gave an earnest truthfulness to 
this situation which we do not often find on the modern stage. We dwell on this 
scene because it was the most effective in the play, but we would not have it un- 
derstood that the merits of Mr. and Mrs. Kean was confined to the one point: 
Their acting was even impressive, and well considered throughout, and the task 
of giving so much weight as they did to a piece su flimsy was by no means an easy 
ona. Mrs. Winstanley’s impersonation of the worldly Lady Toppington likewise 
deserves commendation as a quiet, judicious performance, but what could induce 
Mr. Addison, who is generally a sensible actor, to make such an outrageous look- 
ing and outrageously conducted person of Sir Joshua? Llaniston (pipes by Mr. 
Walter Lacey), Mrs. Lloyd, a benevolent housekeeper, and a drearily comic 
butler, are not to be considered characters at all. 

The decorations are in the usual magnificent style of this establishment, and, 
although the action takes place in every day life, no pains have been spared to 
make the hall, the library, and the drawing-room a series of perfect tableaux. 
Whether a play produced be old or new, whether it relate to ancient or to modern 
times, the zeal of Mr. C Kean in the scenic department never allows itself to 
slacken. Gd J Ta 

A barst of spontaneous applause followed the termination of the piece. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean came before the curtain, the lady having received a special ova- 
tion at the commencement on account of her “ first appearance this season ;” and 
finally the author was summoned to bow from his box. 


It is but fair to say that two or three cf the London journals under our eye 
speak of “ Anne Blake” in terms of lavish praise. But they seem to overdo the 
mark ; and certainly the meagreness of the plot, as sketched above, would seem 
to warrant the opinion here expressed, which is also that of the Examiner, Spec- 
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Notices of New @orks. 


Avery grateful volume—the pioneer of the gift-books of the approach- 
ing season—has been just issued by Messrs. G. P. Patnam and Co. Un. 
der the general title of ‘ Homes of American Authors,” it presents such 
a series of personal, anecdotical, descriptive, and artistic sketches, as 
the public will right gladly welcome. Audubon, Paulding, Irving, 
Bryant, Bancroft, Dana, Prescott, Cooper, Everett, Emerson, Simms, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Webster, Kennedy, Lowell, and Miss Sedgwick, 
names all honered, are here presented before us, as it were, in undress. 
Wearied perhaps with the learning and ingenuity displayed in never- 
ending criticisms on their works, the reader may take refuge from these, 
and gratify his laudable curiosity by a peep into the farm, or the draw- 
ing-room, or the library, and accompany some of his favorites in their 
daily walk through life. The biographical memoirs too are mostly 
written in a style befitting their unceremonious and domestic charac- 
ter, being from the pens of practised writers who know when to descend 
from their literary stilts. Indeed the contributors themselves are not 
unknown to fame, as witness the names of “‘ Howadji” Curtis, Tucker- 
man, Greene, Briggs, Hillard, Bryant, Peck, Griswold, Godwin, Hale, 
and Mrs. Kirkland.—There is, of course, much eulogium; but it is 
generally unhacknied in its kind, and reads as if it naturally fell from 
the sympathies of congenial spirits. The publishers are to be thanked 
for employing able pens, that can give raciness and originality to such 
a compilation as this. In respect to the getting- up, praise can scarcely 
be too high. The volume is a large octavo, admirable in its typogra- 
phy, and richly embellished with steel engravings and wood cuts, 
numbering about a score of each. All the latter are on tinted paper ; 
they are small, Lat executed with spirit and grace. The best of the 
former are Mr. Everett’s Library, ‘‘ Sunnyside” the residence of Wash- 
ington Irving, and that of Mr. J. P. Kennedy in Maryland. Facsimiles 
of each author’s manuscripts are also interleaved. —Altogether we con- 
fidently predict a rapid sale for this new view of American authorship, 
which is to be followed up next year by another volume. This fact 
explains the omissions of many, who might justly claim their place. 

Unwearied and unexhaustible Mr. G. P. R. James is out with an- 
other novel, published by Messrs. Harper, under the the title of “A 
Life of Vicissitudes, a Story of Revolutionary Times.” It is lively 
enough and full of incident, although scarcely warranting its name, 
inasmuch (as with one trifling exception) the hero meets with a succes- 
sionof fortunate chances—rank, wealth, and domestic felicity being 
obviously his lot from the commencement.—The tale is ushered in by 
the stratagem of the ‘‘ Tales of my Landlord” school; and the manu- 
script thus produced brings forward Louis de Lacy, a precocious lad of 
eight years, of unknown parentage, and under the patronage of good 
Father Bonneville, a Priest in the town of Angouléme. In the course 
of his rambles the boy encounters Madame de Salins, covered with the 
blood of her husband who is said to have been assassinated in her 
presence by a revolutionary mob. The distressed lady sends her in- 
fant daughter, Mariette, to Father Bonneville, under charge of the 
little hero, and the young couple (like the Bateman children) enact 
the parts of Abelard and Heloise in their nursery pastimes.—As how- 
eyer Louis grows in years, he is of course bound to seek adventures, 
and “ having heard of battles” he follows to the field, and is inconti- 
nently marched over by a regiment in full retreat, the only contre- 
temps of his life and certainly a disagreeable process, which few have 
the good luck tosurvive and record.—Previously to this he has rescued 
his old patron from every description of peril, from the ** dla Lanterné,”’ 
the bayonet, and the scaffold, from hot pursuit and threatened arrest, 
and witnesses the death or rather the murder of Lavater. He then 
visits the German Universities, and, borrowing a page or two from De 
Quincy in his sequel to ** The Opium Eater,” wins the esteem of a Greek 
Professor by his erudition in Euripides, doubtless acquired in Angou- 
léme where that author is, it would seem, well known, read, and 
studied. Here we find him winning the heart of the Professor’s daugh- 
ter by the old Abelard process, practised in his nursery days —By 
marrying one and burying both, he now inherits some wealth, and 
seeks out Father Bouneville on Boston Common, though why he came 
there is scarcely obvious, unless to introduce acomical scenein a book- 
seller's shop, and to give a bit of American coloring to the tale. Re- 
turning to London and referring to his Banker, the Lord of Lombard 
Street greets him as Count; and in truth, his star being more than 
ever in the ascendancy, he discovers a cousin in his bosom friend Wes 
tover, encounters his mother in the confusion of a Review, and ina 
hairdresser’s shop and its miserable lodgings he comes across the Mar- 
quis of Carcassone, the political assassin of his father, whom he terri- 
fies into a deathbed avowal of his perfidy in sending the Count de Lacy 
to the scaffold.—We are thus brought down to the year 1806, when 
England was filled with refugees, and here Louis is still the most 
favoured of mortals. In the course of a fishing excursion he encounters 
in flesh and blood the assassinated father of the long sought Mariette; 
and thus, by aseries of vicissitudes all steeped in couleur de rose, he na- 
turally enough steps into a fine worldly position, and as a thriving 
widower marries, as a matter of course, the Heloise of his juvenile 
heart. 

If the course of events be somewhat melodramatically arranged, 
there are some good descriptions of local events and scenery; and 
we have particularly to note the correct sketch of Colonel Robert 
Campbell of the Greenwich Volunteers, to whom in our own boyish days 
we remember looking up with profound respect. He was wounded on 
the Heights of Abraham, when General Wolfe was killed, Veing then a 
boy-ensign in the Guards. 

Uncire Water. By Mrs. Trollope. London, Colburn.—In the 
present novel Mrs. Trollope exhibits her wonted qualities more softened 
and matured. There is her keen perception of the weakness of indivi- 
duals, with her clever manner of exhibiting them; but the subjects 
selected for display are broader, more general, and more worthy of sa 
tire than many matters that heretofore have engaged her pen. Nay, 
she has even attacked the conventionalisms of high society, the h ypo- 
crisy of parsons, the decorous deceits and self-deceits of high life, and 
made her great hero as unsophisticated a man in garb, manners, and 
opinions, as any of those backwoodsmen she once delighted to vilify. It 
is true the old affectations are not quite got rid of: she stillrejoices in 
scraps of French, and is full upon millinery and upholstery. But there 
is less virulence in her attack, and more comic mellcowness in her dis 
plays: some of her dissections of hypocritical hollowness have almost 
the richness of Hook on similar themes. 

As anovelista, producer of an interesting story, probable but new, and 
of characters at once lifelike as individuals and types of existing man- 





ners—Mrs. Trollope has not so much improved. But by taking con- 
temporary subjects for the form in which she presents her ideas—such 
as High Churchmen, Tractarians, serious people, the abuses of the 
Church, the sacrifices made to fashion—she throws anovel air over what 
is essentially old. The leading circumstance which influences the pro- | 
gress of the tale verges upon farce, and as a picture of actual lite is | 
quite improbable; while there is a good deal of Mrs. Trollope’s old | 
woodenness about the persons when in action. The principal drawback | 
as @ novel is the want of involution and movement in the story. As} 
soon as it is opened, the most unpractised novel-reader can tell how it | 
will end, and by what means the ending will be brought about; while | 
the means to delay the finis or to reach it are insufficient for the pur- 
pose.— Spectator. 

The volumes before us introduce the reader to one more—and probably 
the coarsest—of Mrs Trollope’s coarse, unscrupulous, scheming widows. 
When that lady took Mrs. Barnaby to America, we did hope that we 


had seer the last of the disagreeable family. But, alas! here we have 
‘Mrs. General Fitzjames,’—whose artistic relationship to ** widow 
Barnaby” is very visible, though costume and incidents are changed. 
The same lay figure is in this instance dressed as a woman of fashion, 
and set to attudinize, not at Clifton, like the Barnaby,—but in London. 
She is possibly suffering the penalties of age :—for, truth compels us to 
say, that Mrs. General Fitzjames is by no means co funny & companion 
as Mrs. Barnaby, while she is much more objectionable. * We 
think our readers will now have read enough of this:—and we will 
merely tell them further on the same subject, that the book has 
even worse and coarser material. To counterbalance the use of such 
characters and incidents, the work should have great merit of some 
other kind. This it sas not. Uncle Walter himself is an abstraction, 
—a catalogue of qualities, not a character. His niece, Kate Harrlng- 
ton, is the regulation ‘* Kate” of the three volume style,—a sweet girl, 
fond of books, loving flowers, and having a little conservatory, and an 
annuity of seven hundred and fifty pounds a year. Except Mrs. Fitz- 
james, all the dramatis persone are the mere commonplace peruse of 
everyday life, coarsely, and even crudely, painted. There is an Evan- 
gelical lay figure, Lady Juliana, in whose person Calvinism is carica- 
tured,—and there is another lay figure, in whom Puseyism is travestied. 
But sectarianism need take no offence ; for Dr. Harrington, the Church- 
of England divine, is drawn so sufficiently selfish and good-for nothing 
as to keep a balance of caricature between the various schools of the 
Church. The whole thing is very dreary :—and * Uncle Walter reads 
like @ disagreeable recollection of ‘‘ Widow Barnaby” with scraps of 
the ** Vicar of Wrexhill” scattered throughout it. Toujours perdrix 
will tire any appetite ;—and ‘‘ Barnaby” roasted as a ‘* widow” —fricas- 


séed as ** Widow Married”’—then hashed as ‘‘ Barnaby in America”— | P? 


will scarcely tickle the palate when her bones are“ devilled” (in every 
sense) as ‘“‘ Mrs. General Fitzjames.”—Athenaum, 


Bearrice. By Catherine Sinclair. London, Bentley.—The Bible 
versus the Breviary, or rather versus the alleged practices and princi 
ples of Romanism, is the subject of Miss Sinclair's novel ; as its object 
is to raise a warning voice to the ladies of Britain against the snares 
and delusions of the Papists, as well as to point out the difficulties and 
something more in which conventual life may involve them if they 
weakly yicld themselves to it. Like many fictions in which the story 
is postponed to same didactic purpose, the elements of Beatrice are de- 
rived from books rather than from life. There is the common enough 
incident of the rightful heiress being kept out of an estate through the 
cupidity of a relation, except that a Jesuit does the work of the lawyer, 
and even goes beyond him: Father Eustace persuades Lord Eagles- 
cairn to ignore the Protestant-bred Beatrice when she arrives from 
abroad, as a duty to the Church ; the same worthy personage having 
previously burned a false light and extinguished the true beacon to 
wreck the vessel that carried her. In like manner, the Popish priests 
and their flock are drawn from their own theological books and the 
newspapers of the day, with some of the cell and dungeon incidents of 
the Radcliffe school of romance superadded. Exeter Hall, the Times 
reports, &c. farnish matter both for outline and colouring as regards 
pastors and flocks, and an Irish election and an Irish mob are trans- 
planted to the Highlands of Scotland. The conduct of the Papal Church 
just now, especially in Ireland and France, is deserving of very little 
indulgence ; and bitterly will her clergy have to rue their deeds on the 
next Continental revolution. They are open to any attack that the 
politician, the polemic, or the philosopher may choose to make: bat in 
fiction, the writer must paint from general life, not from gross and oc 
casional exceptions; and we think Miss Sinclair rather heightens the 
colour even of the Scarlet. It isa graver fault in @ critical point of 
view that her Papists are too clever and her Protestants too foolish.— 
A youth thoroughly trained in the Bible and the great English divines 
under an Episcopalian minister—with the hortations of Sir Evan M’- 
Alpine, a Highland chieftain, and his English aunt, to beware of Jesuits 
—nay, a Scottish Episcopalian minister himself—are perverted by men 
whose very look would induce the least suspicious to stand upon their 

uard, 

, In other respects, Beatrice must rank as the first of Miss Sinclair’s 
novels. It is written with great, indeed with conscientious care ; the 
importance of the subject to the writer's mind having, apparently, 
stimulated to unwonted exertion. The elements of the story are not 
very new; but they are varied and elaborated with painstaking 
thought, and embodied in forms of the present day. This elabora- 
tion, combined as it is with theology, produces a degree of slowness in 
the progression, and there is frequently a didactic tone which reminds 
the reader of the juvenile tale. The great deficiency of this author’s 
previous fictions has been want of dramatic life. The persons have 
acted and spokea too much like automatons. This defect is perhaps 
beyond the writer's power to remedy altogether ; and traces of it will 
be found in the level scenes of Beatrice, increased by the fact that a 
theological object is as present to the writer’s mind as the conduct of 
her story. In scenes of description or emotion, Miss Sinclair has taken 
a step forward, and exhibited a spirit which we have not recognized 
before.— Spectator. 


THE BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE, 


Notwithstanding the lengthened accounts of this great undertaking 
that have appeared from time to time in our columns, we are tempted 
to dwell upon it yet once more.—On her recent journey from Balmoral 
to Windsor, the Queen, Prince Albert, and several of their children 
made a détour for the purpose of visiting it. The following particulars 
are extracted from a report of this journey of inspection. 


There must surely be some mystical influence about that little island 
of Anglesea, that the desire to bind it to Great Britain has called forth 
the two most wonderful engineering triumphs of the century. One 
would fancy that alarm had been felt lest it should, some dark stormy 
night, drift away down the Channel, or perhaps float over, with an 
easterly gale, to Ireland ; or coalesce with the Isle of Man, and make 
that ancient kingdom once more formidable. Itcertainly is a remark- 
able testimony to the indomitable spirit of this country that, to com. 
prehend a little island in our general system of uninterrnpted land 
traffic, we should thus bridge over an arm of the sea, and, at an enor- 
mous cost, construct works to which the greatest architectural achieve- 
ments of ancient times are mere child’s play. The truth seems to be, 
that as in agriculture a wealthy territoral aristocracy has placed at 
the command of practical men the experimental results of amateur 
farming, as in our marine we have yachting, and for the improvement 
of our horseflesh racing and hunting, so, though in a larger and grander 
sense, the mechanical genius of this country has a fancy development 
and a favourite arena for display. What Lord’s grounds are to the 
cricketer or Woolwich marshes to the artilleryman, or the floor of the 
House to the statesman, or what the boards of old Drury once were to 
the great tragedian, such is the Menai Strait to the civil engineer. 
The extraordinary beauty of the scenery enhances the splendour of his 
achievements, and blue hills and rushing water, the variegated banks 
of the Strait, the broken outlines of the mountainous horizon softened 
by distance, mansions and humbler dwellings gleaming in the sunshine, 
and ships gliding along with the current, all shed their influences on 
his triumphs. For the last generation Telford bung his graceful iron 
web across the Strait, and it remains an enduring monument of his 
genius; but those were days of ordinary roads and slow locomotion, 
and it was reserved for Robert Stephenson, the son of the man who 
more than any other founded ouriron highways and put steam power 
into harness, to show what in our times engineers can do in carrying 
out that vast railway system with which their professional fame is 
now so indissolubly associate. 

The way in which the Briannia tubular bridge was first suggested 
to Mr. Stephenson’s mind forms a most instructive portion of its his- 
tory, and may fairly claim a space in this narrative. When the Ches- 
ter and Holyhead Railway was first formed, the plan contemplated for 
crossing the Strait was a splendid iron bridge on two arches, the pro- 
portions of which may be conceived when it is stated that, whereas the 
span of the central arch of Southwark Bridge, the largest of the kind 
in the world, is 240 feet, Mr. Stephenson proposed that the span of 
each arch in this instance should be 450 feet The cost was to be 
£200,000, and in consideration for so large an outlay—at such a point 
the Government of Sir R. Peel consented, by an act unprecedented in 
the history of Eoglish railways, to pay £20,000 a year, during seven 
years, for the transmission of the mails. Thais arrangement still 
holds, but, unfortunately for the company, the Admiralty objected to 
the bridge, as likely to obstruct the navigation of the Strait, and the 
consequence was that (his bridge plan being condemned) Mr. Stephen- 
son, as engineer, found himself in what Yankees call a ‘‘ regular fix.” 
The idea of an iron tube then occured to him, but the expense of con 
structing it was so enormous that, it is said, could he have been per- 
mitted to fill up the Strait with a solid embankment of masonry 1,850 
feet long, 160 feet high, and containing about 5,000,000 cubic yards of 




















material, he would have found it cheaper and far easier to do so. This 
will give some id¢a of the strong necessity under which the Brittannia- 
bridge was projected, of the magnitude of an undertaking which left 
such a preferable alternative, and of the difficulties which Englishmeu 
will surmount in the prosecution oi enterprises to which they have 
committed themselves. Ihe Chester and Holyhead Company constructed 
this great tube at a cost of £700,000, and they receive from Govern- 
ment the annuity of £20,000 for seven years, granted to them in con- 
sideration of @ design involving only a £200,000 outlay. The original 
shareholders have never had a penny of dividend upon their shares, 
and the packet service to Dublin, which they formed in connexion with 
their line, after having been brought by them to the highest perfec- 
tion, is still entirely dependent for its support on the passenger traflic 
across the Channel. The mail contract, having been exposed by the 
Government to public competition, was given (perhaps rightly in prin- 
ciple) to the Dublin Steampacket Company, without any reference to 
the enormous cost of the great tube. Will that cost be eventually 
covered, and this marvellous enterprise, in the long run, compensate 
those engaged .o it? Let us hopeit may. raxton has been laying 
out a park close to the bridge, which looks as if a new town were in= 
tended to be formed there—a sort of Brighton for the busy toilworn 
population of Lancashire. That will help somewhat; and, should Ire- 
land ever prosper, the company must share her improving fortunes. 

The Royal party left.the Penryn Arms at half- past 9 o'clock, in car- 
riages, and proceeded by the turnpike road to the suspension bridge. 
Standing at the north end of the Britannia tube, and looking along the 
Strait towards Telford’s great work, for some minutes nothing could be 
seen of the illustrious travellers ; and the salutes fired from different 

ints on either shore, the echoes of which were prolonged among the 
hills, alone indicated that they were coming. it was a maguileans 
October morning, the night-mist being lifted up like a veil from the 
face of the landscape, and the mountains, with Snowdon chief among 
them, being clear and well defined on their horizon to the remotest sum- 
mits. The tide was flowing high through the Strait, covering every- 
thing that it was desirable to conceal, and even threatening two or 
three little houses perched upon islet rocks in the channel. The faint 
sound of a cheer reaching the tube indicated that the Queen was cross- 
ing the suspension bridge, which is about a mile off, as the crow flies. 
Straining the eyesight at that distance, the Royal carriages could just 
be seen, four in number, and diminished to a size appropriate to Queen 
Mab’s rather than Queen Victoria’s stable. A louder cheer welcomed 
the arrival of Her Majesty in Anglesea; then, after a few minutes 
waiting, the scarlet coated outriders were observed heading the cortége, 
which received, as it passed along, the greetings of the peasantry pic- 
turesquely grouped at diffirent points. It went on to Lianfair station, 
which is about three quarters of a mile from the north entrance of the 
tube, and there, on aliguting and entering the train, the Royal party 
were received by a guard of honour belonging to the Welch Fusileers, 
the regiment which very appropriately at Bangor and other points in 
the Principality has performed the military duties attendant on the 
Queen’s visit. The Fusileers exhibit at their head, with characteristic 
Cambrian pride, a very fine white goat, presented to them some years 
ago by Her Majesty. At Llanfair station Mr. Stephenson met the 
Royal party, and it was arranged that Her Majesty should go through 
the tube in the state carriage, detached from the engine, and drawn by 
men, while Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and a portion of the 
suite would ascend to the roof of the tube. and walk along to the Welch 
side. This was accordingly done, but before the Royal party separated 
some little time was spent by Her Majesty and the Prince in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Stephenson, who explained to them on the spot the me- 
chanical principles on which the bridge was constructed—its strength, 
the distribution of the material, and the leading details by which so 
vast an undertaking was successfully completed. A train had passed 
through to Holyhead only a few minutes before the arrival of the 
travellers, and it is @ pity that they lost the opportunity which this 
afforded for seeing what is, perhaps, the most wonderful sight con- 
nected with this marvellous work. Looking thropgh the tube, which 
is 1,850 feet long, you see the firebox of the engine gleaming as it ad- 
vances from the other extremity. You hear the throb of the locomo- 
tive, and the reverberation of the iron; the shriek of the steam- whistle 
startles you with its almost demoniacal expression; and, as you listen 
and gaze, a mass of sound, gradually accumulating to a perfect hurri- 
cane, swells upon the ear, while the brightening glow of the furnace 
and the majestic progress of the engine fill the eye and impress the 
imagination. It isa fine and an impressive sight to see an express 
train sweep by, but the effect is increased a hundredfold in the Britan- 
nia Bridge, and should be tested by all who visit it. While the 
Queen p slowly through the tube te the Carnarvonsh.re end, the 
Prince, aécompanied by Mr. Stephenson, traversed the roof in the same 
direction. It is slightly curved to allow the water to run off, and re- 
minds us very much of the deck of a vessel or the top of some gi- 
gantic omnibus without a * knifeboard.” The view from it is magnifi- 
cent, and no description can do it justice. Arrived at the south, or near 
end of the bridge, the Royal party descended to the water's edge, and 
surveyed from beneath the gigantic proportions of the whole structure. 
This gives by far the best and most imposing conception of its true 
magnitude; for, like St. Peter’s, at Rome, and other master-pieces of 
architecture, so just are the relations of each part to the other, and so 
severe and simple the style in which the whole has been designed, that 
at a distance the stupendous dimensions are not appreciated, and ex- 
cept from beneath there is no way of inspecting it as a whole close at 
hand. There you can look up and see what it is. To attempt any de- 
scription of it now would be useless; for as far as it can be described 
it already has been, and those who have not visited it are sufficiently 
familiar with its form through the medium of illustrations ; but there 
are some striking facts with regard to it that may be mentioned, and 
that will help to give an idea of what a personal inspection can alone 
enable one fully to appreciate. When the best method of raising the 
tubes was first discussed some thought that it should be dune as speed- 
ily as possible—that the hydraulic presses should be set in action 
without any attempt to support by packing underneath the lift, which 
they accomplished, and that any risk from the failure of tackle in 
having each tube suspended without support should be encountered. 
In this way the lifting might have been done in 24 hours, whereas it 
took three weeks. 

Mr Stephenson, after due consideration, adopted the safe course. He 
made the six foot lift of the press occupy a period of three hours, and 
the raising and packing underneath were carried on so simultaneously 
that the tubes were never for a moment left without support. The 
bursting of the press, a few days after operations were commenced, 
proved the wisdom and necessity of hiscaution. Had he not exercised 
it the Britannia-bridge would never have been completed, and it was 
no doubt with teelings of justifiable pride that he yesterday showed to 
Her Majesty and the Prince the fractured cylinder, which has been 
placed on a pedestal near the bridge,—a monument of the prudent skill 
which watched over its construction. Another illustration of what 
this work is may be drawn from the fact that the chains used to raise 
the tubes were 10 inches square each, or about the thickness of a man’s 
body, and that, notwithstanding that enormous strength, in the process 
of lifting they stretched an inch and a-half, returning to the old dimen- 
sions when the pressure was withdrawn. The elasticity of iron was 
known previously, but had never been tested on so grand a scale before, 
and it.certainly does give a tremendous impression of this bridge to 
know that the most massive wrought iron tackle “ gave” in the progress 
of it almost like Indiarubber. Not only did the chains yield, but ——_ 
the iron wall of the cylinder, 10 inches thick, the water oozed like 
perspiration wrought out from its pores by the enormous power exerted. 
Of the strength of the tube Mr. Stephenson gives the following satis- 
factory assurances :—HHe states thata line-of-battle ship might be sas- 
pended from the central point between either pair of towers, without 
injury to the structure ; that it would bear at those points a pressure 
of 5,000 tons ; and that, although sawn completely through, a railway 
train could still ke run across with perfect safety. He maintains that 
itis more rigid than the ordinarv permanent way of earthwork, and 
further, that it is stronger for the work it has to do than the rails in 
use on the different lines throughout the country. Mr. Stephenson 
explains with great clearness how this wonderful strength of the Bri- 
tannia: bridge, which is double that of the Conway, arises; but the ac- 
count of it would involve mechanical details more intricate than seems 
appropriate in such a narrative as this, and the bare statement is there- 
fore given. Oa leaving to resume their seats in the train the Royal 
children took with them several bits of stone and brick as mementoes 
of their visit, aud Prince Albert, turniag to Mr. Stephenson, said to 
him, ‘It is a stapeadous work, and an honour both to you aad to the 
compiny.” In his recent work ‘*on metalwork and its artistic design,” 
Mr. Digby Wyatt alludes to the Britaunia bridge as possessing the 
highest merits for the severe grandeur and noble simplicity of its style. 
An inspection of it more than confirms the justice of his encomiums, 
The vastness of its proportions, the absence of all attempt at frivolous 
ornamentation, the grave character of the outline forms, and the gigantic 
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scale of the dimensions, uninvaded by any extravagance, all lead the 
mind of the spectator back to the sombre and stately relics of Egyptian 
architecture. The huge lions that guard the entrance are in harmony 
with such associations, and if on closer inspection the mysterious 
sphinx-like air of repose is found wanting, perhaps a wakeful-looking 
animal best befits our times, when everybody is compelled to keep his 
eyes as wide open as possible, and when even the Pyramids would not 
be tolerated, unless they could be put to better service than the safe 
custody of mummies. 


— er 


THOMAS HOOD AND THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Thomas Hood—the gay, the gentle, the bright-eyed, and large- 
hearted Thomas Hood—is at last to have raised over his mouldering 
dust some token of the popular gratitude. Nero, monster as he was, 
had flowers scattered over his grave by some unknown hand as the 
sign of affectionate remembrance. Why, therefore, should not Hood, 
the poet of hamanity—why should not Hood have his monument ? 
Happily, that question has lately been asked by one whose voice has 
not pleaded in vain. The goodly work has been projected by a woman, 
and a kindred spirit ; and perhaps, among the list of living poets, none 
could have more zealously and gracefally effected it than Eliza Cook. 
A short time since a few simple and graphic verses from the pen of this 
lady, writtea from the heart, told us that not even the commonest me- 
mento—a slab or a head-stone—marked the spot where Hood is repos- 
ing at length in deep and everlasting tranquillity : scarcely a fortnight 
has passed by since a committee was organized to redeem the admirers 
of genius from that lamentable charge of negligence—and already 
nearly two hundred | age have been collected to defray the expense 
of erecting some tardy tribute of recollection. Cordially, and with 
unaffected emotion, do we rejoice at this happy result, because Thomas 
Hood was, to our thinking, one of the truest and noblest samples of 
human nature—a brave heart beating warmly through a weary life-- 
the energy of a man and the sensibility of a woman, audible to the 
world in every pulsation! There is scarcely a man of letters recently 
deceased whose name is cherished more generally, certainly none more 
deservedly, with such genuine and earnest feelings of endearment. 
Oliver Goldsmith is remembered even now, it is true, by a generation 
subsequent to that of the Johnsonian era, with kindred sentiments of 
tender and yearning admiration. But we can never forget with poor 
Noll his habble and his gaucheries. The popular affection for Thomas 
Hood has none of these drawbacks to enthusiasm. We are required to 
make no allowances while we commend in his instance the sparkleof the 
wit and the music of the poetry—we think of him merely as of one 
whose writings have called forth alike so often our tears and our laugh- 
ter. As such we remember him with gratitude, no less than with ad- 
miration. Here, at the grass-mound under which he lies in Kensal- 
green Cemetery, he commands our homage, for in his Jife did he not 
command our sympathies’? Every man who has listened to the melody, 
and the pathos, and the sweetness, and the solemnity, and the benevo- 
lence of his “* Bridge of Sighs,” will answer, Yes. Every one will reply 
in like manner, who has loved (and who has not ?) that wonderful lyric 
of his ** The Song of the Shirt,” who has listened to the chimes of the 
** Workhouse Clock,” or has glanced over the grotesque and innocent 
humour of the ‘ Annual,” or lingered among those quaint but exqui- 
site conceits which he showered about with equal prodigality in prose 
and in metre, through the wide range of our periodical literature. 
Happily, in this matter, the majority of the world thinks with us; and 
we may now look forward with confidence to the successful completion 
of the enterprise upon which a few earnest admirers of Thomas Hood 
have recently adventured—that of raising over his honoured dust some 
appropriate evidence that he is borne in the national recollection. Al- 
ready, nearly half of the sum proposed to be collected to this end, has 
been subscribed with the most gratifying promptitude,—inasmuch, that 
we rest assured the remaining amount must be very speedily forth- 
coming. Those who have participated in the undertaking whenit shall 
have attained its intended consummation, will recal the fact of that pa- 
ticipation with no unenviable emotions—emotions only subordinate to 
those which cannot fail to be experienced by the fair and rarely-gifted 
originator of the enterprise. They will remember that they at least 


We had almost forgotten the Ambassadrice—a violet-coloured man- 

| telet, rounded behind, with square ends in front. An imitation 
| cape is formed by a rich black silk fringe, with strings of graduated 
violet-coloured beads, mixing at distances. A black and red violet em- 
broidered galon is placed on the top of the fringe. The bottom edge of 
the mantelet is trimmed with three rows of the same fringe and galon, 
the richness of which disputes with the good taste of the entire mante- 
let. We must bere make one general remark, which is, that great ful- 
ness is given this season toall garments designated pardessus. Fitting 
garments are disappearing except for in-door costume. 

New Mareriats.—We must refer to some of the rich materials by 
which the season is announced as likely to be most brillant. We will 
first speak of full dress. Moire antique, grande, Pampadour, fleurs 
Watteau, upon pale blue or china-rose-coloured ground. The more an- 
tique flambee, the designs forming an apron in front, and wreaths in- 
tended for the trimming of the body and sleeves. The skirt is plain, 
and the royal damask in flowered desigus —-Gros de Tours, with three 
flounces, with a gold or silver thread, upon a deep flounce; the altera- 
nate lines of gold and silver are graduated, the upper one being a mere 
thread. Nothing can be more elegant foreveningdress. This style is 
made mostly in light colours.—Dresses with fringed flounces, with de- 
signs in passementerie guipure, are very pretty. The word ‘ fringed” 
implies that the colour of the fringe matches the ground of the dress. 
The flounces are straight; two are generally placed on taffetas or gros 
de Tours —The violet coloured taffetas skirts are trimmed with five 
rows of black velvet, worked in the material, surmounted by stripes 
of violet-coloured reps. This style is worn for full dress visiting cos- 
tume 

We will now speak of walking dresses :—Gros de Tours, with fancy 
flowers designed in wreaths of all colors.—Gros de Tours, with coloured 
brochées wreaths upon black and white ground. The flounces are print- 
ed.—Taffetas, with bouquets of different colours and sizes.—Plain and 
terry velvet robes, with flounces.—Taffetas, with flounces with satin 
stripes, some straight, others undulated, in bright dark colors.—Taffe- 
tas, with flounces with black bands : Scotchpoplin, with striped ground ; 
Albanaise poplin, with squares marked by a bright coloured thread , 
Valencias, in new Scotch plaids.—Then the Hungarian tissue—a pretty 
woollen material, with satin Albanaise stripes, either the same colour 
as the skirt, or of a totally different shade. 

Bonnets.—Plain velvet is still in favour, as is also the terry velvet ; 
satin is employed in light colours, such as white and pink. The shapes 
are open over the forehead, closing at the chin; but not exaggerated 
in style, giving them a stamp of modesty and distinction, which ap. 
peared rather doubtful a short time since. Wreaths of flowers are less 
frequently used. Lace, embroidered with chenille and jet, are often 
employed to ornament bonnets. The ribbons with blonde designs are 
light and delicate ; satin and velvet flowers, blonde embroidered with 
gold, filligree gold and silver ribbons, and blonde leaves, are all charm- 
ing novelties, and employed with great success and exquisite taste.— 
Bonnet of plain garnet-coloured velvet ; at the bottom of the plain 
crown is a ruche of curled feathers of the same colour, but shaded; the 
edge of the front is of lace, upon which is a fringe or ruche of feathers. 
Across this ruche is a fulling of black tulle, which gives the bonnet a 
light and becoming appearance. A knotted feather is placed on one 
side, to the ends of wiiich are attached small garnet beads falling in 
showers over the shoulder. White jonquilles in satin, with garnet 
coloured velvet leaves, inside —Another bonnet, of two coloured greens ; 
the crown and part of the front, being lighter than the rest of the bon- 
net; the light-coloured velvet terminating in points edged with black 
lace. Two flat feathers—the one light, the other a darker shade—are 
crossed, and form a coronet round the head, and falling at each ear.— 
Roses with foliage, and black lace, inside.--A charming coiffure, or 
half-cap, the front formed of a wreath of vine leaves in different shades 
of crape, from the pale green to the purple Autumn foliage. Behind, 
and fastened to this wreath by an imperceptible band of black tulle, is 
a frill of deep lace gathered round. In the middle of the round is a 
bow of violet satin ribbon, the ends of which fall over the shoulders. — 
A very pretty wreath 4 touffes, but merely across the back of the head, 
(that is to say, there is nothing to be seen in front but a thread or nar- 





have offered to the noble and beautiful memory of Thomas Hood, the 
posthumous panegyric of an epitaph carved upon no mean or fragile 
monument.— Sun, .Vov. 1. 

The subscription towards a fund for removing the reproach which 
the fact of an unmarked and unhonoured grave utters against the friends 
and admirers of Thomas Hood is progressing—as we never doubted it 


would—in a way that shows how much of the ~ ry was due only to 


ignorance of the fact. The subscriptions, though as yet only privately 
sought, have already reached the sum of £150; and adhesion#¢ are daily 
coming in to John Watkins, Esq , 34, Parliament Street, and to him 
and other members of the Hood Monument Committee at the Whitting- 
ton Club, in the Strand. The Duke of Devonshire has sent a subscrip 
tion of £25 ;—and amongst the list of subscribers we find also the fol- 
lowing names :—Lords Brougham, Carlisle, and Dudley Stuart, the 
Right Honourables T. B. Macaulay and B. Disraeli, Messrs. Samuel 
Rogers, C. W. Dilke, sen., C. W. Dilke, jun., Douglas Jerrold, T. K. 
Hervey, J. Westland Marston, W. C. Macready, Hepworth Dixon, E. 
Moxon, 8S. Phelps, Charles Swain, and Misses Eliza Cook and Cushman. 
—Mr. Macaulay before forwarding his subscription, paused to inquire 
into the condition of the poet’s surviving family,-—being, we suppose, of 
opinion that, in case it were needed, a subscription for ** bread” should 
take precedence of that for a ‘‘ stone:”—and it may remove the scru- 

les of any who might hesitate on the same ground, to know that, hav- 
20s satisfied himself that what was necessary in the former respect had 
been done, he felt at liberty to forward a liberal subscription for the 
monument. —.dtheneum, 23rd ult. 

Dr. Beattie, the biographer and friend of the poet, has addressed the 
following letter to the Inverness Courier, describing a graceful tribute 
to his memory on the part of a French gentleman, who now inhabits 
the house in which he died at Boulogne sur-Mer :—‘* At Boulogne my 
first visit was to the house where Campbell died, and which, after seven 
years’ absence, brought back many recollections connected with the 
closing scene. Over the door of another house in Boulogne, in which 
Le Sage (author of Gil Blas) expired, there is a tablet recording that 
event. I had long thought that the death: place of Campbell was enti- 
tled to a like distinction, and now was the time for carrying it into ef- 
fect. The house is now occupied by the President of the Civil Court, a 
man of letters and a cordial admirer of the poet, and no sooner was the 
design mentioned to him than he cordially applauded it. I then con- 
sulted with Mr. Hamilton, the consul, and he fixed on the following 
brief inscription, similar to the one dedicated to Le Sage :—*‘ Ici est 
mort Thomas Campbell, auteur des Plaisirs de l’Epérance. xv. Juin 
Mpccexuiv.”” It is engraved on a tablet of black marble with gold let- 
ters, and is affixed to the outer wall of the chamber in which he died. 
I was gratified by observing the respect paid to the memory of Camp- 
bell by the French, particularly by the distinguished official who 
occupies the house. He has taken care to preserve the rose trees and 
shrubs and flowers which the poet admired and cherished during his 
brief sojourn; and he delights in presenting visitors with a rose from 
* the poet’s tree.” The chamber is held sacred; and when I tell you that 
even the small pieces of cloth with which I[ had stuffed the crevices to 
exclude sound during the poet’s short slumbers are undisturbed, you 
will join with me in thanking the worthy Frenchman, who, in doing 
honour to the memory of Campbell, has complimented the whole coun- 
try. 
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The Richelieu, of black velvet. This manteau is plaited into a neck- 
piece, with a collar of guipure falling over the shoulders. Large Vene- 
tian sleeves, fastened up with a bow, from which escape three tassels. 
The same description of bows serve to fasten the manteau in front.— 
The Seigliere, of grey cloth, with violet-coloured velvet trimming. The 
form is very full, and round behind, with a deep pelerine camail fas- 
tened at the shoulder seam; the fronts are straight; a broad band of 
Violet velvet is placed round tne manteau and pelerine, and a narrow- 
er one at the edge. The pelerine is usually trimmed with a double row 
of fringe—the one grey—the other violet. The opening for the arm is 
concealed by the pelerine, the rounded form of which gives an appear- 
ance of a Venetian sleeve. A small turn-over violet-coloured collar, 
trimme with galons —The Czarine, of chestnat coloured velvet, 
straight in front, and rounded behind. Five flounces, edged with 
fringe, entirely cover the manteau. The top flounce, which is rather 
wider than the other four, forms the collar. The fringe is black, with 
small ornaments of chestnut velvet hanging at intervals, giving it an 
elegant appearance, and securing great success to the Czarine.—The 
Manteau Espagnol, of white or ruby coloured cachemire, is a kind of 
bournous in form, extremely full at bottom, and fitting on the shoulders. 
The material is cut on the bias; atthe bottom edge and on the fronts is 
& rich galon of gold and bright-coloured silks, designed in beautiful 
flowers which serpentine on the gold ground. 


row band passing under the plait,) is a foliage of green vine leaves and 
grapes of crape. Sky-blue velvet ribbon, or blue broché with silver ; 
white ribbon broche, in gold and cerise velvet; white velvet, green and 
gold, violet and gold, are all much used as ornaments in the hair. 

We must conclude this description with an original and pretty cap. 
The crown is of black lace, upon which some points of blonde, forming 
a star are placed. The same pvints border the edge of the tulle, form- 
ing a star over the hair. A small wreath of daisies fastens this coiffure 
on the back of the head.—Le Fol/et. 

—_— -- > — 
A Fara. Dvex.—In two brief lines amongst our ‘‘ Gleanings’ we 
lately noticed a duel fought in England between two Frenchmen. As 
however the affair has created some sensation, we subjoin the following 
particulars, extracted from a Liverpool paper. 


On Wednesday, (the 27th ult.) the four prisonérs, Barronnet, Allain, 
De Mourney, and Barthélémy, charged with being accessaries o the 
death of M. Frederick Cournet, who was shot in a duel at Englefield- 
green, were brought up before the magistrates, in the Town: hall of 
Chertsey 

The following particulars regarding the duel, though they did 
not come out in evidence, may, we believe, be relied on. It ap- 
pears that a quarrel between Cournet and Barthélémy dates as far 
back as the autumn of last year, before the coup d’etat of Prince 
Louis Napoleon, and when Cournet had not been proscribed by the 
French government. At that time Cournet came over to England on a 
visit to those of his friends who were proscribed ; and among the vari- 
ous missions entrusted to him on the occasion, one was 4 parcel, which 
was to be delivered to M. Barthélemy, at that time a refugee in Eng- 
land. On coming over, Cournet made inquiries regarding Barthelemy, 
who was personally unknown to him, that he might give the parcel 
into his own hands; but he was dissuaded from doing so by some of 
his personal friends, who represented to him (rightly or wrongly is of 
course a different question) that Barthélemy was a disreputable char- 
acter, and that he ought to avoid him. The parcel was sent, therefore, 
instead of being personally delivered: and on his return to Paris, 
Cournet excused himself to Barthélémy’s friends, for not delivering 
the parcel in person, by repeating the gossip he had heard. This was 
unfortunately communicated to Barthélemy, and led to the fatal results 
which have since occurred. When the coup d'état of Louis Napoleon 
took place, Cournet was proscribed, and took refuge in England, where 
so many of his frien.s had come before him; but it was not till the 
beginniog of the present month that Barthélemy, who had been in 
Switzerland, returned to England, and accidentally learned from the 
coffee-house keeper Denet, who gave evidence before the coroner on 
Tuesday, that the man who, in his opinion, had caluminated him was 
also in England. He immediately wrote the letter of which Denet 
spoke in his evidence, which, after stating the offence, demanded a re- 
tractation. The letter wasdelivered to Vournet by the two gentle- 
men who afterwards acted as Barthélémy’s seconds, and M. Cournet 
at once stated that he had, forgotten the name of his informant, and 
that he had, therefore, no objection to retract the expression he had 
used. This was considered satisfactory, and the gentlemen parted 
mutually pleased. Butonperusing Barthélémy’s letter over again, 
Cournet fancied that he detected in it something like a menace, and he 
immediately wrote, withdrawing his explanation. This, in the eyes 
of Frenchmen, rendered a hostile meeting inevitable. 

The first meeting was arranged to take place in Richmond: park, on 
the 14th October, and the parties met, but disagreed about!the weapons 
—Barthelémy preferring swords, Cournet insisting upon pistols. Not 
being able to come to an agreement, the parties returned home. The 
quarrel, however, remained ; other negotiations were entered into, and 
at length it was agreed that a duel should be fought on the following 
terms :— 

** That the parties should be placed at 40 paces distance, each party 
to have the option of advancing 10 paces before he discharged his 
pistol.—That each party was to have two shots, and in the event of 
none of the four shots taking effect, the duel was the \ to be continued 
with swords.—That if any of the pistols missed fire that was not to be 
considered a shot.” 

On these terms the parties met on the 19th October. The choice of 
position, the choice of pistols, and the right to give che signal were all 
tossed for in succession, and were all won by the friends of Cournet, 
who advanced his ten paces, and fired, and missed. Barthelemy, who 
had reserved his fire, then advanced his ten paces, and, standing 
twenty paces from his adversary, addressed him in the true style of 
French rhodomontade, reminding him that his life was now at his 
mercy, but that he would waive his right to fire if Cournet would con- 
sent to continue the duel with swords. Cournet, who it is.said had 





previously shot fourteen men in different duels, refused the offer, 
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and reminded his antagonist that he had still the right of another shot 
if he should fail. On this Barthélemy raised his pistol, drew the 
trigger, exploded the percussion cap, but failed to ceeneogs the con- 
tents. A new cap was inserted, a second en was made with the 
same result. On this, Barthélemy again appealed to Cournet to have 
the contest decided with swords, and agen Cournet refused, but offer- 
ed him the use of the pistol which he had formerly discharged. The 
offer was accepted; the pistol was loaded by Barronnet (who it is said 
had before loaded both pistols), and being put into the hands of Bar. 
thélémy, wus discharged with the fatal effect which has originated the 
inquiry. 

Suck is the statement of M. Barthélémy’s friends. That of the friends 
of M. Cournet substantially agrees with it They admit that M. 
Barthelémy’s pistol was the one that missed fire, and that of M. 
Cournet, who had previously discharged his pistol without taking 
effect, was afterwards put into M. Barthelémy’s hand, and used with 
fatal effect. The difficulty in the case is, how to reconcile these state- 
ments, which go to prove that two pistols were fired, with the concur- 
rent testimony of all the witnesses, who state that they heard oaly 
one report. A probable explanation is that a considerable interval of 
time elapsed, according to the friends of the parties, between the two 
shots, the parties who heard the second shot had not been near enough 
to hear the first. 

At the close of the investigation before the magistrates, the prisoners 
were committed for trial, and bail was refused. 


Desuttory ScRAPS ON THE STATE OF THINGS IN FRANcE.—France 
is satisfied! She utters but a single cry, and that is * Vive ? Empe- 
reur /” That stereotyped ‘* enthusiasm” which has greeted every power, 
and ravished every Moniteur, is as ‘* indeseribable” as ever. The venal 
writers and fanatic acolytes of Bonapartism exhaust the forms of adul- 
ation. Their idol is at once ‘‘ the New Alexander” and the “ Napoleon 
of Peace ;’’ “ a political genius which administers like Colbert, executes 
like Richelieu, writes like Pascal, and reigns like Bonaparte!’ The 
language of European flattery is unworthy such an ear, and it is wor- 
shipped ina strain of fustian and hyperbole, stolen from some newsman 
of the Byzantine Palace, or some master of the ceremonies of “ the 
Cousin of the Moon.” ? . « ° 

Bonaparte brandishes the lash in one hand, and holds the purse in 
the other. Toulon is promised millions for its forts, Nimes for an aque- 
duct, Marseilles for a cathedral. The Imperial liberality is as bound- 
less as the gratitude of a nation bribed with its own coin. That grati- 
tude is most conspicuous among a peasantry officially denounced as 
communists and brigands. The ‘‘ enthusiasm” of the town is only in the 
Moniteur. 

The power which sets itself above the law invites revenge beyond the 
law. Fanaticism listens to no conscience but its own. The tyrannicide, 
deaf to God and man, sees only crime, heeds only vengeance ; is Brutus 
when he strikes, a martyr when he falls. Amid Pretorian cohorts and 
** indrecribable enthnsiasm” Louis Napoleon encounters this murderous 
logic. Marseilles and the police prepared a pasteboard copy of the Rue 
Nicaise—Toulon contributed a shot at a review—Moulins an apotheca- 
ry, who substituted suicide for homicide. The uncle furnishes a deadly 
argument to those who would despatch the nephew. Napoleon left a 
legacy of 10,000f. to Cantillon, who attempted the life of Wellington, 
and boidly justified the murder of his rival ! ° . ° ’ 
Prefect and priest vie in blasphemous servility. Louis Napoleon 
had long ranked as the official ‘‘ Providence.” The sacrilegious title 
had become stale. The Prefect of Perigueux displayed in a transpa- 
rency the likeness of his master, with the inscription beneath it,— 
“* Dieu fit Napoléon et se reposa \” 

The Jesuits and the Ultramontanes are drunk with exultation. The 
sacerdotal heel is on the neck of France—the garotte prepared for 
Europe. The Holy Roman Apostolic Church dreams once more of uni- 
versal empire. Before or behind its ecstatic obscurantism six centu- 
ries vanish, and the 19th, which we falsely believed this to be, is onl 
really the 13th. The Univers laments that Luther was not burnt, an 
sanctifies the Inquisition ; Donoso Cortez denounces reason as a dam- 
nable impertinence ; abbés and bishops aroynt the classics, anathema- 
tize Cicero and Virgil, and prescribe for the edacation of youth the 
study of the ‘* Fathers,” the breviary and paternoster ; Frére Léotade 
and the Curé Gothland are on the road to canonization, and the land 
teems with miracles. Winking Madonnas, sweating saints, bleeding 
altarpieces, and inspired cowboys; the Gendarme who deposes to the 
pious lie, and the sub-prefect who endorses it; episcopal charges, ar- 
chiepiscopal pastorals, and Papal rescripts, all testify alike that the 
favour of Heaven has fallen on the Jesuits, that Louis Napoleon is the 
«* chosen of the Lord,” and that ‘‘ society is saved.” 


Port or Liverroot.—The borough of Liverpool is of very ancient 
standing; it was first incorporated by charter from King Henry the 
Second anno Domini 1173. King Jobn also granted a charter, with 
extensive privileges, in the year 1207. From this date, until the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, the history of the port is involved in much obseu- 
rity. In 1561 there were only seven streets in the town, containing 
138 cottages and 690 inhabitants. The most importaut event in the 
improvement of the port was the building of the first dock in the year 
1710, and even at this period, its commerce was comparatively insig- 
nificant ; indeed it was not until about the year 1780 that any decided 
impetus was given to the commerce of the port, as will appear evident 
from an inspection of the fluxional curve of tonnage. The American 
war in 1776 seriously affected the trade of Liverpool, but in the year 
1779 the enterprising merchants of the town fitted out 120 privateers, 
amounting to 31,885 tons, which carried 1,986 guns and 8,754 men. 
This formidable armament succeeded in giving great annoyance to the 
enemy, and captured several French ships, from the East and West 
Indies, of immense value. Finally, the captors realized prize money 
to the amount of upwards of a million sterling ; whereby the merchants 
were enabled not only to retrieve their lost credit and extend the com- 
merce of the port, but to trade upon real capital. From this period 
may be dated the commencement of the commercial greatness of Liver- 
pool; but the most rapid and extraordinary increase of its prosperity 
has taken place subsequent to the year 1812. It may safely be stated 
that within the last half century there is ph in the United King- 
dom that has increased in wealth, extent, and commercial importance, 
in the same ratio that Liverpool has done. The town has of late years 
been greatly extended by the immense increase of its public and pri- 
vate buildings, in many of which is displayed a high degree of archi- 
tectural taste. Its magnificent range of docks is unequalled in the 
annals of ancient or modern history, whilst its comparative commercial 
tonnage has long since eclipsed that of “‘the great emporium of the 
world” It has increased within the last 40 years from 500,000 tons 
to 3,900,000! Nor is the commerce of the port of less importance = 
national point of view. It appears from a return made by order of the 
House of "Commons that, in the year 1850, the value of its exports 
amounted to 34,891,847 ; while those of London in the same year 8 
stated to have been £14,137,527 ; thus showing an excess 1D favour 0 
Liverpool equal to above £20,000,000 sterling. 

Tue Macneric TeLecraru in Inpra.—By & late number of the 
Ceylon Journal we learn that this great inceation now - —- 
tory operation between Calcutta and Kedgeree, & \ istance 0 notes y- 
one miles, besides a branch line from Bishlopore to Moyapore, a distance 
of eleven miles. Dr. O'Shaughnessy, to whose exertions India is in- 
debted for this work, has been deputed by Lord Dalhousie, the Governor 
General, to proceed to England and lay before the authorities there a 
plan for the introduction of the telegraph throughout the Iaodian em- 
pire, so that the principal cities may all be thus connected with the 
centre of power at Calcutta. One of these lines will be from Calcutta 
to Agra, 800 miles ; thence to Simla, 300 miles, and from Simla to 
Lahore, 380 miles; or, in the aggregate, a line 1,480 miles in length. 
Another will be from Agra to Bombay, 750 miles, thence to Madras, 
via Hydrabad, 830 miles, showing a total line of 1,580 miles; and, if the 
line from Calcutta to Agra be included, a length of 2,330 miles 

A third line will be from Calcutta to Moulmain, via Chittagong and 
Sandaway, across Pegu, & distance of 940 miles. The total length of 
telegraph thus projected is four thousand miles, the estimated aggregate 
cost of which would be a quarter of a million pounds sterling. It is 
proposed to place the stations a hundred miles apirt, thus allowing Zor 
forty of them in the whole extent of the lines. It is to be remarked. 
that the telegraphic line already constructed in India differs. very 
materially from those in America and Europe. The Indian line is of 
two descriptions—one section, from Calcutta to Rajmoola, being laid 
under ground, and the other, from Rajmoola to Kedgeree, above the 
surface. In both cases, however, no wire is used, except in crossing 
the Huldee river, the conductor being, in all the rest of the line, “ 
iron rod. In the underground line this rod is five-eigh ths of an — 
thick, and is enclosed in a cement of melted rosin and sand. In the 
overground line the rod is three-eighths of an inch tinick, one ton to & 











mile, and is placed upon bamboo poles fifteen feet high, coated with 
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coal-tar and pitch, and strengthened at various distances by posts of 
saul wood, teak, and iron wood from America. These bamboo poles 
withstand storms which have uprooted large trees, and the iron rod 
requires no insulation, and is in every way superior to wire.—-Vorth 
American. 


Lovis Napro.eon’s Cunninc.—The difficult question of the succes- 
sion has at length been settled in a manner strongly indicative of the 
cunning of which, if Victor Hugo is an authority, Louis Napoleon pos- 
sesses a large share. In the first instance Louis oe simply in- 
timated his wish that the Constitution should appoint Jerome Bonaparte 
and his family as next in succession to the Imperial Crown, in the event 
of the death of Louis Napoleon without issue. Such an arrangement 
was at least simple and natural; but, there are partisans of Louis Na 
poleon, such as M. de Moroy, General de St. Arnaud, M. Fortoul, and 
some others, even in the Ministry, who look upon the Empire as merely 
temporary, and who are most desirous that the settlement should be 
made in such a form as to leave the question of the succession as open 
as the nature of a so-called hereditary Empire would permit. These 
gentlemen hinted to Louis Napoleon that a presumptive heir in the 
neighbourhood of the Throne was always troublesome, and was likely 
t» be particularly so in the person of Napoleon Bonaparte, Jerome's 
gon; they, therefore, advised Louis Napoleon to make the Empire here- 
ditary in his own family in direct succession, but to make an arrange- 
ment by which, in the event of his having no son, he might adopt any 
member he chose of the Bonaparte family as his heir. (On the other 
hand, Jerome Bonaparte, who, as well as his son, is at tae present mo- 
ment on excellent termg with the President, contended that, if his name 
were omitted in the act of settlement, the omission would be considered 
by the whole world as an acknowledgement on the part of Louis Napo- 
leon that the Empire was not to be hereditary in the family of Napoleon 
the Great, and that it would, moreover, be a slur upon the character, 
both of himself, the last surviving brother of the Emperor, and his son. 
Louis Napoleon has contrived to propose an arrangement which, while 
it appears to effect a compromise between the two contending parties, 
by giving way to both, actually disappoints both parties, and defeats 
them in their objects. The plan is as follows :—Jerome Bonaparte and 
his family are to be nominated in the Constitution of the Empire as next 
in succession, but Louis Napoleon is to have the power (failing direct 
heirs of his own) to supersede their rights by the adoption of any other 
male member of the Bonaparte family, whom he may choose. But, if 
he does not adopt an heir in his lifetime, Jerome or his heir male suc- 
ceeds as a matter of course. The effect of his plan is evidently favour- 
able to Louis Napoleon, and to him alone. Jerome and his family can 
hardly consider themselves the heirs presumptive, for their rights may 
be superseded by adoption; and the adversaries of the Jerome family 
hive failed in their efforts to limit the settlement to the heirs of Louis 
Napoleon in direct succession, so that they have not got rid of the em- 
barrassments which they might encounter from the nominations of the 
Jerome family, in the event of the death of Louis Napoleon without 
issue. _— 


Wit or THE LATE J. C. Nerip, Ese.—The caveats entered against 
this will having be:n withdrawn, the executors, namely, the Honoura- 
ble Charles Beaumont Phipps, Keeper of her sn oe Privy Purse, 
the Venerable Henry Tattam, Archdeacon of Bedford, and James Ste- 

hens, Esq , of Willesborough, Kent, have duly proved the same in the 

rerogative Court of Canterbury. The personality alone was sworn to 
as not exceeding £250,000 ; the probate duty thereon was £3000, but 
the legacy duty will be but £30, bequests to the Royal Family not 
being subject todaty. The will runs thus :—* This is the last wil! 
and testament of me, John Camden Neild, of Lincoln’s-inn and Chelsea, 
Esq. I desire to be buried in Battersea Church, in @ vault, near to my 
beloved father. I bequeath to each of my executors £100 for their 
trouble; and subject to the payment of these legacies, my funeral ex 
nses, and my debts (which are of a very trifling description), I give, 
evise,and bequeath, all my real and all my personal estate, which at 
the time of my decease I may be entitled to, either in law or equity, to 
her Most Excellent Majesty Queen Victoria, for her own sole use, aod 
to her heirs, executors, and administrators; and I pray her Majesty to 
be most graciously pleased to accept the same. Dated 10th Auzust, 
1848. (Signed) J. Campen Neitp. Witnesses—Charles Shadwell, 
solicitor, Gray’s-inu, and George Stratton, his clerk.”” The will is in 
the testator’s own hand, and written clearly, and on one side of foolscap 





Mr. Macavutay in EptnsurGu.—Mr. Macaulay, on Tuesday. the 
2nd inst., addressed the electors of Edinburgh for the first time since 
his election in July last. He received a warm and enthusiastic recep- 
tion from a very crowded meeting. In alluding to the changes which 
had taken place in the political world since he was last in Parliament, 
he paid an eloquent and affecting tribute to the memory of the late 
Dake of Wellington, Mr. C. Buller, and Sir Robert Peel: without the 
last of whom, he said, he should not know the House of Commons agzin. 
He referred to the revolutions and counter-revolutions which had taken 
place on the Continent, and attributed the tranquillity of this country 
to the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, and the adoption of Free 
Trade in 1846. He declares his intention to defend’ the latter from 
both direct and indirect attacks, and to help to extend the former in a 
free and liberal spirit. After a withering exposure of the present 
Ministers—especiaily Mr. Walpole, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and Mr. Chris- 
topher—Mr. Macaulay proceeded to say that in no case would be 
again be a member of any administration, but he hoped soon to see 
@ Ministry in office which would deal with the franchise in a large and 
liberal spirit, and that the constituency would be extended—aot so 
much in lowering the franchise to the reach of the masses, as by ena 
bling the masses to rise to the level of the franchise. 





ExtrraorpINARY AccipenT.—An accident occurred recently, on 
board the Swedish steamer the Lennart, as it was proceeding from 
Stockholm to Ystad. In the night a violent tempest arose, and a large 
vessel containing sulphuric acid, placed on the deck, was broken. A 
portion of the corrosive liquor passed through the crevices of the planks, 
and fell on to a bed in acabin beneath. In this bed the Count Eric 
Chretien de Pontin, chamberlain to the King of Sweden and Norway, 
was sleeping. The acid soon burnt through two blankets, and reached 
the abdomen of the unfortunate gentleman, burning it dreadfully. The 
gs which escaped made it impossible for him to cry for help, and he 
became senseless. The next morning his servant, on going into the 
cabin, found that he had the lower part of the bowels entirely eaten 
away. The unfortunate gentleman was unable to speak a word. The 
steamer immediately put back to the port of Colmar, and the count was 
conveyed to the hospital. Every possible attention was paid to him, 


but he expired after some hours of horrible suffering. He was only 26 
years of age. 





Goin 1n Perv --The following is an extract of a private letter :— 
**I had almost forgotten to tell you of a very important discovery of a 
rich gold mine within about 50 miles of Lima, near a place called Sa. 
linas, four or five leagues from Huasco, and only one le gue from the 
sea coast. For the last two or three weeks immense crowds have been 
rushing there, both by sea and land, but now the rage in passing away, 
as it is found that the mines can only be worked by capitalists, as the 
gold is found imbedded in hard quartz, and will have to be extracted 

y means of machinery. Several capitalists are going into the business 
extensively, and I have no doubt will do well, for from ensayos made it 
is found that the metals produce somewheretabout 65 per cent. of gold? 
besides copper, bronze, and silver. The mine is calculated to be of vast 
extent, and can be worked at great advantage, from its contiguity to 
the coast, whence the ore can be shipped to Callao, or direct to Europe, 
as the Peruvian Government have commenced the opening of 2 small 
harbour in the immediate vicinity, which has been named Port Echeni- 


= our President. It is, they say, a very good and safe little 


CrysTAL PALACE.—PRoBABLE WITHHOLDING OF THE CHARTER.— 
We learn from a source, on which we can rely, that the Premier has 
changed his mind on the subject of the intended charter to the Crystal 
Palace Company. His Lordship has, as we are assured, been convinced 
by the representations of high legal authorities, that it is not compe- 
tent for the Government to grant a charter. It appears that there is 
an Act of Parliament, which was passed in the 21st year of the reign 
of George the Third, which expressly declares it illegal to receive 
money on the Sunday for entering any place of public amusement, 
which, it is said, the Crystal Palace will, to all intents and purposes 
be. It is, therefore, confidently stated that Lord Derby, instead of 
granting the charter on his own responsibility, as originally intended 
will allow the matter to be referred to the legislature, which could only 
be in a position to grant a charter by first repealing the Act of Parlia- 
ment to which we have referred.—Morning Advertiser. 
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A very Op Mute We noticed some months a 
o that an old mule, 
the property of the Earl of Ellesmere, had been stolen from Worsley 

















village, and after a few weeks’ absence had been fortunately recovered. 
This aged creature, believed to be between 90 and 100 years old, has, 
afver working almost a century, been at length “* turned out to grass 
upon the moss, and is described by those wo have seen it to be ** as 
lively as @ cricket.” The mule’s great age is well authenticated, for 
Mr. Brotherton, M.P., can remember some fifty years ago to have seen 
it on the Bridgewater estate, and it was then known as the **old 
mule ;” and a carter who died some months ago, aged 80 years, could 
remember working the animal above sixty years since. It is of a very 
diminutive size, and we hope it is now to enjoy green pastures and 
fresh water, freed from toil, for the remainder of its protracted exis- 
tence —Manchester Guardian. 





RemMARKABLE Feat in Weavinc —A young woman in one of the 
Dunfermline factories last week wove 10 cloths in 134 hours. Notwith- 
standing that assistance in dressing and mending was rendered by her 
neighbours, the feat was extraordinary. The web had fifty shots to the 
inch, 3,375 to the cloth, 33,350 to the whole 10. This sum, divided by 
134 hours, gives @ quotient of 2,500 shots flung through the shade 
every hour, together with the same number of trampings of the treddles 
and the same number of strokes of the lay in the same space of time— 
making in all 100,000 independent operations in the 134 hours. This 
seems the more wonderful when we consider that the pendulum of an 8 
day clock, incessant an regular as it is, makes only 48,600 vibrations 
in the same time.— Fife Herald. 





MarriAGe in Hicn Lire.—The fine church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields was on Tuesday, the 26th ult., the scene of unusual gaiety—the 
occasion being the marriage of the beautiful Lady Hermione St. Maur, 
daughter of Lady Seymour (the Queen of Beauty at the Eglinton Tour- 
nament), and grand-daughter of the Duke of Somerset, with"Capt. F. 
Graham, eldest son of the Right. Hon. Sir Jas. Graham, of Netherby. 
The marriage ceremony was performed by the Rev. W. Graham, brother 
of Sir James Graham, and uncle to the bridegroom. Lord and Lady 
Seymour gave a magnificent breakfast in Spring Gardens, after the 
marriage, and early in the afternoon the young couple left town for 
Maiden Bradley, one of the Duke of Somerset’s seats in Wiltshire, 
where they will pass the honeymoon. 





Tue New Port or Derarture.—It is now pretty well understood 
that Bristol will be the port of arrival and departure for the immense 
ocean steamers which a recently formed and wealthy metropolitan 
company are about to construct for the purpose of plying between this 
country, Australia, and, it is believed, the United States of America, 
The survey which has been made of the entrance to the Bristol river 
at which it is proposed to construct very capacious docks, is one of the 
most minute that could be made. The official report of the surveying 
engineers has not yet been made, but it has transpired that they have 
selected a site below the lighthouse on the Gloucestershire side of the 
river, ,as presenting physical and engineerings advantage over the 
opposite or Portishead shore.—London Paper. 
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PROBLEM No. 204, sy F. W. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 203. 


White. Black, 
1. Qto Kt 7ch. K tks P. 
2. Qto Kt 2 ch. K ths Kt 
3. Qw Kt3ch. Kto Q&, 
4 QtoQsch. | P tks Q ch. 
5. Ktto Q. Drawn by stalemate. Anything. 





To CorresponpentTs—I’. W. Are we right in the initials?) Theletter cover- 
ing your diagram has been mislaid. S.N. Apply at once tothe Hon. Secretary, 
(Mr. Perrin,) at the rooms of the Club, 385 Broadway. We believe that nearly 
all the best Chess players of New York have already joined. 


o—_ 


Harpy Women.—A very singular exhibition took place yesterday 
in the bed of the river opposite the spot where the horologe-hill stood 
in days of yore. There were, we should say, at least two dozen of boats, 
and six times as many women in the water around them. Some of the 
damsels were nearly arm pit deep, with scarcely one straw more than 
their busts above water. All were busy—all were feeling for mussels 
with their feet, and, when found, stooping down till their chins touched 
the water, so as to secure them with their hands; but, in some cases, 
chin deep would not answer, and then over head and ears was the order 
of the morning. Sticking among the clay, treading upon sharp mus- 
sels barefooted, and working past the middle in water for hours, one 
would have thought enough to produce wry faces and chattering teeth; 
but nothing of this was seen, for all was gay and merry as a marriage 
bell, teaching the spectators that happiness is common to all conditions 
of life; and also realizing the old proverb, that ‘‘one half of the world 
does not know how the other makes a livelihood.”—Montrose Stan- 
dard, Oct. 22. 

Hicu Treason.—A court-martial at Schleswig has found one of 
the Danish officers who entered the service of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1848, Captain von Wasmer, guilty of high treason and rebel- 
lion. The Criminal Code of the Duchies has not been revised like that 
of Prussia and other German States, and retains many of the ancient 








penalties of the Code of Charles the Fifth ; the sentence on Captain von | 


Wasmer, therefore, appears very inhuman, though only a degree more 
so than the punishment the law of England awards to the same crime. 
The accused is condemned to be degraded from his rank, to have his 
right hand cut off while living, to be then beheaded, the body to be 
quartered and exposed on the wheel; the head and hand tobefixed on a 
pole near it. The King of Denmark has commuted the sentence into 
imprisonment for life. 
Trisute To Lorp Ractan.—We understand from officers of rank 
in the army (says the United Service Gazeite), that it is in contem- 
plation to propose, for the acceptance of Lord Raglan, a splendid and 
suitable memorial of the grateful sense entertained by them of his ef- 
ficient public service, during the many years in which he fulfilled the 
important and laborious duties of Military Secretary to the illustrious 
Commander, who is so soon to be followed to his grave by the attendant 
sorrow of the whole British nation, and of the sympathetic respect of 
all Europe. We have much pleasure in making known the probability 
of an opportunity being shortly given for the realization of this well- 
earned tribute to the service and worth of the noble and gallant soldier 
so long known, and honoured, and beloved as Lord Fitzroy Somerset. 


CHARITABLE Bequests.—The schools and hospitals of the City of 
London have obtained from the munifisence of Miss Hardwick a testa- 
mentary bequest of a large sum of money,—said to be upwards of £20- 
000. A single executor, with the Lord Mayor and the City Chamber 
lain, are the administrators of this somewhat onerous trust :—these 
parties having full power conferred on them by the lady’s will to ap- 
portion the funds among the several institutions according to their own 
judgment and discretion. Miss Hardwick’s motive for disposing of her 
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property in this way, to the exclusion of her relatives, is described b 
hereelf as being a regard for her father’s memory—as fe was in busi- 
ness as a City merchant, and there made the fortune which has now 
returned to enrich its several charities. 

THE Lonpon University ; CLaim ror REPRESENTATION —Assoon 
as Parliament meets, the members of the Senate, who constitute the ru- 
ling body of the London University, propose to renew their most strenu- 
ous efforts in order to obcain one representative at least for this great 
educational community. There are now no less than four seats in the 
House of Commons unallotted,—two for Sudbury, and two for St. Al- 
bans, both of which places have been defranchised. 





CHANTILLY.—We understand that a gentleman, representing Mr. 
Marjoribanks and Sir Edward Antrobus, two of the partners of the 
eminent banking firm of Messrs. Coutts and Co., of London, hag been 
in Paris for some weeks, negociating for the purchase of the chateau 


and estate of Chantilly, and that he has finally concluded the purchase 
on behalf of those gentlemen. — Ga/ignani. . 


PoLiTICcAL on Dir.—It is said that the Earl of Derby is about to issue 
cards to the leading members of his party for agrand dinner on the 3d 
of next month, being the eve of the opening of Parliament. The prin- 
cipal dish at this entertainment, will, we understand, consist of a arge 
Humble Pie, which the guests will partake of previously to renouncing 
Protection, and making amends to the memory of Sir R. Peel —Pgnch. 
_ Tre Crysrar Parace or 1851.—The ploughman is busy at work 
in Hyde Park, where the Palace stcod, preparing the ground for grass 
seed, which will be sown in a few days. Except some pillars of granite 
and lumps of coal, upon which the ominous word “Lot” may be 
seen, nothing remains of the structure or its contents. Will there be 


os o memorial erected to mark the spot where it stood ?—London paper, 
ov. 





SPLENDID NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
THE BOOK OF THE HEART; Or, Love’s Emblems. Illus'rated with thirty-three fine 
steel Engraviogs. One elegantly printed volume imperial 8vo, handsomely bound, $6, 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 

1. Engraved Title-Pege. 2. The Page. 3. A Palace. 4. The Love-lorn Maid. 5. 
Flower angel. 6. English Homes. 7. The Lovers. 8. The Water Spirit a The on 
strel. 10. Distrust. 1). Forsaken. 12. Sappho. 13. Joan of Arc. 14. Monument to Joan 
of Arc 15. The Return, 16. Purity. 17. Constarcy. 18. A Forest Scene. 19. Innocence 
and Gui't. £0. The Wife. 21. The Fishermen’s Family. 72. A Mother’s Luve. 23. The 
Magic Mirror. 24. The Cottage. 25. The Well of St. Key. e, 26. The Bishop 27. The 
Forlorn, 2%. A Home Scene. 29. Felicity. 30. Henryand Emma. 31. The Widow. $2. 
The Spirit. 33. The Closing Scene. ’ 

The design of the volume is to give some expression, by the combination of art and lan- 
guage, to the sentimerts ard affections of s wowan’s heart. The illustrations are from de- 
signs by en ipent artiste and excel/enily executed. The contents are wel) selected from 
the best authors in English literature. The volume is superbly bound, and would make an 
elegant and appropriate gift. 

THE FRUITS OF AMERICA—A cseries of 48 Drawings, coloured afer nature. of the 
choicest varieties of American Fruits. By C.M. Hovey. With Botanical and Popular 
Descripticns. One volume, imperial évo.. elegantiy bound, morocco ex: ra. $12. 

** This work ie, without doubt, the most beautiful ever published in America. We could 
hardly bave thought that any new work would have obtained our approbetion so entirely; 
but the coloured engravings are 80 elegant and the descriptions so scientific end correct, 
that we cannot withhold from 1 Cur warmest praise. The work is a perfect bijou, and as 
valuable as it issplendid.”—¢ ommercial Advertiser. 

“This new work on ‘ American Fruits, ny Hovey, is exquisitely coloured, and must 
rank high among the loxurious publications of the age. Tis artletic and éecieniific excellence 
isin keeping with its attractive appearance.”—N. Y. Post. 





APPLETON’S ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW WORKS, 
NEARLY READY. 


KNICK KNACK3 FROM AN EDITOR’S TABLE. By L. Gaylord Clarke. 1 vol. 12mo- 

rice 2>. 
PPHOMAS MOORE’S LIFE AND LETTERS, Edited by Lord John Russell. 
PHOME SCENES. By Grace Aguilar. 

EXPERIENCE OF LOVE. By Miss Sewell. 

DARSY BURNS. By Juha eg eo 

CYSILLA. By the suthor of * The Initials” 

PATIENT WAITING NO LOSS, By Alice B. Neal. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

MiSCELLANEOUS WORKS OF WM. M. THACKERAY. 

A DIGEST OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. By Thomas Drew. 1 yo). 

TH* GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. By Eliza Robbins. 

THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTURY OF GREECE. By Miss Sewell. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Colline. 

A JAR OF HONEY AND THESEER. By Leigh Hurt. 

THE YOUTH OF ALCIBIADES. sy Chris. North. 

ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMFS—Second Series. 

THE LUCK OF BaRRY LYNDON. vy Wm. M. Thackeray. 

CONFESS!IONS OF FITZtOODLE AND MAJOR GALAGAR. By Wm. Thackeray. 

KiC KLAUS ABLGsD. By Wm. Tha keray. 


D. APPLETON & CO, WO. 200 BROADWAY. 





MR. WEBSTEWS BIRTHPLACE & HOUSE AT MARSHFIELD. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 


Will publish next week,in one tes ge 8vo., i2 various styles of elsgant 


THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


Comprising Anecdotal, Personal and Descriptive Sketches, b 


y eminent write fus 
and splendidly illustrated with Enugravings on Stee there. profusely 


» Wood and Stone. 





ON STEEL 

Artist. Engraver. 
Evereti’s Library -.- -ssccseesee ee H. Billings.......- J. Rogers. 
Portrait of Washington Irvinz......C Martin...... eeeF Haloin, 
Irving’s Resideace, Sunavside .....W RK. Miller .....H. Jordan. 


Bryan.’s Residence, Roslyn ... .W.P. Miller .....J. B. Forrest, 
Roundnill, Northampton ..... -Daguerreotype ...J. A Rolph. 
Residence of R. H. Dana ....-. -.seett. Sillings .......S. V. riunt, 
Prescotv’s Residence, Pepoerell .... Original Sketch...S. Kirk. 
Residerce of Mies C M. Sedgwick. do °o 

Portrait of J. Feanifmore Cooper....Daguerre stype....H. B. Hall. 
Otsego Hal!, Cooperstown..... esece do do 












Portrait ef Edward Everett ........R. M. Stagg -....... J. Cheney 
Emersou’s House at Concord.....eeMiller ..e..sseceeeJd. B. Forrest, 
Simmy’s House at Woodlands ......Richards....,.....8. V. Hunt. 
Cagis House, Cambridge.........- H. Bulings .......8.V unt. 
Portrait of N. Hawthorae ....... eC. G. Thompson..T. Phillebrown, 
Hawthorne’s House at Concord....W.K Miller ...... J. Duthie. 
Webstei’s House, Marslifield....... Daguerreotype....H. B. rtall. 
Kennedy's Residence ........ eeceas D, H. Strother ....W. L. Orms>y. © 
Lowel’s House, Cambridge ....... H. Billings ........ W. L. Ormsby. 
ON WooD. 

Audubon’s Residence ...00...+-++s W.R. Miller ......Richardson & Cox. 
Paulding’s Residence . ‘s ' 
Irving’s Residence, General ° e « 
Sleepy Hollcw.......c0-cesceccsece sad 
Rusiic Gate at Sunnyside .... . ... - bs 
Bryant's House, Roslyn.....ssecese Ks ” 
Prescot’s House at Nahant... .... Gildermeister.... 6 

“ " Boston ....-...- "e - 
Cooper’s House, Wesiches*er Co ..Richards .......+ 6s 
Birthp'ace of Everett. .....cecces- Original Sketch... “ 
Alcou’s Summer House .......000. W.R. Miller...... bad 
Birthplace of Prof. Longfellow ...Original Sketch... % 
The © Old Manse,” of Concord..,.W. R. Miller.....- hd 
Biithplace of Daniel Webster ...... C, Lanman.....-+« « 


FAC-SIMILES OF MANUSCRIPTS. 

Auduhon,.Journal in Canada. Everett.....Oretion at Niblo’s 
Irving..... Knickerbocker. Emerson.,.. Nature. 

Bryaut .... The * Pasw” Simms...... The Sword and Distaff. 
Bancroft... History of ihe U. States. Vol. V. Longfellow .Midnight Mass 

Dana .....- Demestic Life. Hawthorne . Letter on “ Old Manse.” 
Prescott... Corquest of Peru. Webster ....Oration at the Capitol. 
Sedgwick .New England Tale. Kennedy....Horse shoe Robinson. 
Coooper....Agreement for Spy. Lowell...... Fable for Critics. 


This beautiful work of art presents many new features of attractive interest. Its Illus- 
trations, on Steel and Wood, printed in tins. ineludiag fac-si »iles of manuscripts—alto- 

etoer numbering fifty—are executed in the highest style of excellence. The literary 
Soporte nt of the work, contributed by some of the most eminent writers of ths country, 
exhibits glimpses of the domestic retreats of American authorship, accompanied wiih 
anecdotical incidents in their literary history. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘WMHE LIFE, CHARACTER AND ACT3 OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, and the relation 
of his Ministry to the Christian Dispensation. Based npon the “ Johannes der Taufer® 
of L. Von Rohden, By Rev. William C. Duncan, A. M.. Professor vf Greek and Latin 
Lenguages and Literature in Louisiana University. 1 vol, 12mg. cloth, 81. 
The above is the first worg on this subject ever publisaed inthe English Language. The 
theme is elaborately discussed, and ia a style adapted to the wants ofthe general reader, 
Oct 30—3t Publisnea hy CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO,, No.8 Park Place. 
JUST PUBLISHED. id 
AUSTRALIA AND HSR GOLD REGIONS. 
One vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cants; do. paper, 50 cents. 
FULL DESCRIPTION of the Geology, Climate, Products, Natives, Agricult 
Mineral Resources, Society and Principal Cities of the New Eldorado of meat 
by a Map of the Country. and Statistical Ta‘les, showing the Reguvations and Resulta of 
Mining Operations, cost of passag?, necessary outtit, antevery particular of information 
necessary for th se desirous of emigrating. The whole forming a Co Guide-Book 
to the Gold Mines, By R.G. sameson, M RC |S E. tw» years a resident in—and late 
Medical Superintendent under her Majesty’s Commission of Emigration to— aust 
vo CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., Publishers 
No.8 Park Place, New York. 


Sovcrery LIBRARY, BROADWAY.—A Free Share for Sale—not lia le to any 
tax. Apply to Mr. ForJes, Librarian. 
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IMPORTANT TO THE COMMUNITY. 


A DISCOVERY has recently been made by Dk Wuee cer, of No. 78 Barclay Street, 
(who has been many years in extensive practice as an Oculist ia New York,) by 
which Piles can be eflectualy and almost mapa | eradicated, without pain or imposing 
restraint from business He is enabied, ta proof of remarkable cures effected, to give 
reference to geutlemen holding exalted positions in society. 





Persons residing in the country, on describing to Dr. Wheeler (by letter t paid) the 
length of time they have suffered from Piles. can be successfully treated by tim. _ 
Nov. 6—3m, Office hours from eight o’clock, a M. to LWO, P.M. 


ST $c TSENG PET jie rma 
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NB AND VALUABLE‘WORES, 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 
BESAL ROME, an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W, Newman. 1 vol. 


. cloth, 63 cenis. 

H, DISCOVEKY AND EXPLORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the 
Origins] Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membre, Hennepin, and Anasiase Douay, 
by John G. shea; with a tac-s.mile of the newly discovered Map of Marquette. 8vo, 
cloth antique, 82 00 

Ml, THE FOREST; by J. V. Huntington; author of “ Lady Alice,” “ Alban,” &c. 


loth, $1 25. 
IV se RATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN 
AND ANIMALS. By James W. Redfield, M, D., with 330 Illustrations. 1 vol. svo. 


loth. $2. : 
v. ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOGS. By John Kenrick, M.A. 2 vols. 
2mo. cloth, 82 50 
VI PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES, by Arsene Hovussayve, Author of “Men 
and Women of the 1éth Century.”. Witn beautifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire 
andjMadame de Parabere. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2 50. 
vil. MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.—1i2mo. cloth, 


HE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life ata Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of Sum- 

eg h ~~? or Life ona Farm.” One vol. 12mo. cloth. $I. 

1X. HAGAR; A Romance of To-day. By Alice Carey, author of “Clovernook.” “Lyra 
and other Poems” &c, second edition, Tvol 12mo. 

X. HALLECK’S PUETICAL WORKS. Only compiete edition, !2mo. $1. 

XI. KNiGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert. 


. $i 24. 

X11. NCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cents 
XILL. LibLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Visthrap Mackworth Praed. $1. 
XIV. BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. By W. W. Hall, M.D, 81. 
XV CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. $1 25 

VI. LYRA andother Poems. By Alice Carey, 75 cents. 

VIL I3A: A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 
XViL1. LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry James. $1 25, 
XIX. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY Faleshy.) $. 25, 
XX. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVilirn CENTURY [Houssaye]. 2 vols. $250. 
XXi. THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents, 
XXIL. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTLIse CAVALIERS. 81. 
XXIII, CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. a Rev. E. H.Chapin. 50 cents. 
XXIV. WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF SOKCERY AND MAGIC, gi 25, 
XXV, CLUVERNOOK. By Aiice Carey. $I. 
XXVi DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25, 
XXVIII. LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson §1 25.) 
XXVIII. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 8 vols., each $2. 

In Press: 


" _SHEAF: A FRESH BUNDLE. By Lewis Myrile. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

A EVALIERS OF FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert. ivol. 12mo. $1 25. 

JL. MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 3 vols. 12mo., maps. $3 75. 

1V. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol i2m», 

V. MARMADUKE WYVIL, an Historical Romance of 1651. By Henry W. Herbert. A 
new edition, revised by the Author, In one vol. 5 

VI. THE PURITANS OF NEW ENGLAND an Historical Romance of the days of 
Witchcraft By Henry W. Hervert. Inone vol. $1 25. 

VII. NAPOLEON IN EXILE; Or, A Voice from St, Helena. By B. E. O'Meara. 

Vill. THE BEERCRES, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, &., OF HON. W. H. SEW- 
ARD. 3 vols. 8vo. 


2 no. 





LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 


ANIEL WEBSTER and HIS COTEMPORARIES. By C.W. March. 1 vol. 12mo., 
with a Portrait. Price $1. 

The most complete and accurate, as it certainly is the most Pases and interesting 
biography of Mr. Webster that has yet been written —Courier and Enquirer. 

e grea: intel ectual contests in which he bas been engaged, are graphically desc ribed. 
— Cincinnati Chronicle. 

The work is valuabie as well as interesting. It contains much of anecdote and personal 
history, n-ver before recorded. The book is prefaced by what we think wili generally be 
the best published portrait of Mr. Webster.—Sp:ingfield Repu »lican. 

The account of Mr. Webster's early history is the fullest and best that has ever been 
written, and is so referred to by Mr. Kverett.—Boston Traveller. , 


Third Edition of Headley’s New Work, 


THE LIVES OF WINFIELD SCOTT, and ANDREW JACKSON. By J.T. Headley, 
1 vol, 12mo, with portraits. 

Mr. H. nas brought to the volume before us the same vigorous and earnest style, the 
same tact in seizing upon prominent points, and the same stirring description of batule and 
struggle that give dich a fhecination his other works.—Providence Journal. 


Will be ready early ian November, 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. By Ponald McLeod, author of Pynnshurat, 
his Wanderings and Ways of Thinking. 1 vol, 12mo. with Portrait. 
“To write a true Bio raphy, a history of the sjan’s life, and to do so faithfu'ly and lov- 
ingly, telling only how . ived, loved, eajoyed, sorrowed, struggled, and diea bravely, 
wiken analysis or criticism of the author, is all that is attempted in this work.—Preface. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan ot a Public Subscription Library, both for 
reference and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal seiection 
Foreign and Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually supplied. 
The collection is one of the Jargesi in this country, and is constanuy fecrensed by the 
addition of the best reading of the day. 
The terms, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


EDWARDS, SANDFORD & Co. 


XPRESS, in connection with Apams & Co.’s Great American Express 
Foren dean ne York. E., 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
branches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
world. The Coilection of Debts, Claims, Legacies, Dra'ts, &c., and the transaction, by 
efficient counsel, of the leading business conn :cted therewith. Drafts furnished, for larger, 
smal! sums, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Leiters of Credit issued in England, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every European 
Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and confidentla! business transacted 


ispatch. 
with fidelity and dispate EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Street, 

















y N.—PROF. HOWS is prepared to tncrease the number of his Classes in 
J yg ee Private Pupils. For Terms, &c apply at his residence, No 5 Cot- 
tage Place. three doors from Bleecker. 
ew York, Sept. 6, 1852. 





RPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
| ee Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe positively On 
Saturday. \ovember 27th, 1852, at L2 o'clock, M.,from her dock at the tuotof anal st. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers must passthrough the Post Office 

For freight or passags ,naving unequalied accommodations for elege 

Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5 Wall atr: et. 
fhe Steamer BALTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 11th of December. 
2 


nee or comfort. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians grocvally has drawn from an eminent and very dis in 
H guished member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot its efficacy. 

¥esTiMONiaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c, 

“1 have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 

ted me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

* It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain @ cathartic at once mild and 

t, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
eitzer Aperient. 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ iu 

hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious io 

idrwn, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 

your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

dose. To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 

value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 

8 Offered to the public, give it a claim to genere] notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
” | Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. B. 

New York, March Ist, 1848, No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 

Fo Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecs- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way, 100 liam st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. re: Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickies & 
Co. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the Uaited States, 
unes 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 26, Co. nhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of Fick. —Annual Division of profits. P 

The Equitable Fire Odice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
thme, adopt euch rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may juatity. 

With tks view an sanual investigation will be made Into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent, of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
— the plan of the Company to a return of half the profita: 

o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 
ies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Charles Bennett, 
Edw. 8S, Symes, 
Ralph Gongh, 
Clement Tabor, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
Montreal § ham, Hon. W. Morris, Beuj Holmes, 5.0. Me. 
‘ Kenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. J. Galt, Tneodore Hart, 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. le 

{ Pryor, J. Strachan, : ee om 

P.C. Hill, Agent. 

St, John, N. B. R.F. Regen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
urger 


. . W. J. Starr, Agent, 
St, John’s, Newfoun lend { J.J grave a L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowee, 
thi ata E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
on. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hut 
Hon. Charles Hensley, Thomas — 


L. W. Gall, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Acent for British North American Colonies. 





Hugh Croft, 
Joha Shaw, 
Jobn Moss, 
Augustus Vigne, 


Charle: Seward, 
F. Morris, 
A. C. Barclay. 


Halifax, N.S. 


Charlot‘etown, P. E. Is- } 
land 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL...00000000+0000+-2200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND......263,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
yas Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by 


hoiding the required number of shares.) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
Risks. settle all losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and 


the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
James Brown, Esq, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Esq , Deputy Chairman. 
Georce Barcvar, Esq. Josern Gaittarp. Jr, Esq. E. F. SanperRson, Esq. 
C. W. Faber, Esq. MORTIMER LivinestTon, Esq. | ALEX. HAMILTON, Jr., Esq. 
WiLiiaM 8S. Wetmore Esq. f 
ALEX. HaMILTON, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
Sir Tuos. Bernarp Bracn, Bart.,M.P. ApaM Hopeson, Esq. 
Samvev Hy. Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 

Tuomas BROCKELBANK, Esq., Joseru Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott,' "4 
William Earle, George Hoit. William Nichol,? 
Thos. Steuart Gladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders, 
George Grant, Harold Littledaie, Herman Siolterfoht, 
Frarcis Alex. Hamilton, WTliem Lowe, John Swainson, 
Francis Haywood. Alexancer Macgregor, | Jos. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs 

Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 

DIRECTORS IN LONDON; 

WILuiaM Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
Grorce Freperick Younc, Esq ,m P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown. Esq., M.P | Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsunby, 
Sir Wm P.De Bathe, Bart. ( James Hartley, Esq. John Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster Esq., M.P. | Ross D. Manyies. “4 M.P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour Teulon, Esq. i 

Swinton BouLT, Esq., Sec. to the Comp'y. BensaMin Henperson, Esq., Resident See’ry 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, AND 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY, 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $3,500,000, 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 

Ampowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2th July, 1832, 
“A Bavines Bark roR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAx.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 

C Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
MEW yoRE one 
. Tucker, 
my htm : 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Leander Starr. 

BALTIMORS. 

Samuel Hoffman, 


Henry Tiffany, 


John J. Palmer, 
George Barclay 
rge Barcla 
a 8s. Howland, 
Aquiie G. Stout, 








Jonathan Meredith 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 

BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
ee. a 
. A. Grattan, H. B.M. 
William Elliott. : = Commh 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local B > 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Pnn bmn 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of ts 
cal examiners, &c., can be had free of charge, on application oe No. &7 Washingwn Se 
Jeuy ony pa Sasa’. ot 
art of the cap permanently invested in the United States, in th 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in pen 5 teh pw deed 
{should any sucharise] or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of eS: 
arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any tt 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without re or "ious a 


policy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., at 87 Washington Street. 
Ciiy, and ai the Office of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. ‘A commuaiotions te 


be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 5 
jan 





THH NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS 
SOCIETY, 





No. 26, Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, 
of premium as guarantees safety to the Office. 
Policies will herealter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
acnual gmap hye apt ae any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each 
a 3 will be — thereon. k 
e ussured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate yment 
p oon half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known extend Cash 
ue. 
Applicants are not c'iarged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies, 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J, Elliottson, M.D., F.R.S. | Clement Tabor, 
E. 8. Symes. Hugh Croft, | 
Joseph Thompson, A. ©. Barclay, 
Charles Bennett, | Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
{ B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 


G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, 


at quite as low a rate 


John Rawson, 
John Moss, 


Montreal Wm. Lunn, 


T. C. Kinnear, 

H. Pryor. 

P.C. Hill, Agent. 

R. F. Hazen, \V. Wright, E. Alli J. 
Gray, W. Jack. ~ spnineein 


Halifax, N. 8. { Jas. 


St. John, N. B. 


ain W. J. Starr, Agent. 
’. Hoyle on. J. 
Hon. © F. Bennett: Nou” paneer on 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTrReaL, 


Bt. John’s, Newfoundland { H. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CoO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The 
Liverpool and Phuadelpiia Steamship Company intead sailing their new steamships 
as follows: 
FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
City of Manchester,....sseccessessseeeeessoeeseeSainrday, Oct. 23, 1852, 
City Of Glasgow, ...-00:-c00e ceesecesecooeseseeSaturday, Nov. 20 * 
City of Manchester, teeerereeseeereceesecoes seve thursday, Jan. 6, 1853, 
City Of GlaSZOW, .-recesecessseneesenrssceseeeee Thursday, Feb’y 3S “ 
City of Manchesier, .esesseceeseeeseoecesceesees Thursday, Mar. 3 “ 
City of Glasgow,...css.secserece seresseeesesse Thursday, Mar. 30“ 
FROM LIVERPOOL, 
City of Manchester, ......00..s00+.ssesece+0ee Wednesday. Dec, 8, 185 
City of Glasgow,........ ‘ Sosscoccesesss WOMMOSSGT, Jan. 5, ise 
City of Manchester, ...+..00.000 erececes-coes Wednesday, Feb. 2 * 
City of Glasgow, .......+.. seeeee. Wednesday, Mar, 2. ¢¢ 
City of Manchester,...... ++eeesees Wednesday, Mar. SI * 
Rates of Passage from Pailadelpsia:—3 alvon in after state rooms, 3) i 
of 2 m P: aly :—3 : t 0, in midshi 
rooins, $65; inforward state rvoms, 355 including provisioas and’ peweed'e eon ys 


freight or passage apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N, Y. 
or No.9 Walnut Sireet, Philadelphia. 
HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be takea at 
from Liverpool—found with provisious. EEO SRE ond 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERE. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC,....ccccccesrsessceccssseescossssessecssss-OBpt. West, 

PACIFIC....s00008 


ADRIATIC .....cccccccccssecscvcsceseese & 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every gare 
has been taken in their construction, as aleo in their En »tO ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations tor passengere are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Live 1, io first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size siate rooms ; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and B20 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 

No berth can be secured until paid for, 

PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING, 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........10th, 1851, 
Wednesday.... December,...... -24th, * 
Wednesdsy....January...........7th, 1852. 
Wednesday....January..........28th, “ 
Wednesday....February........ lith, 
Wednesday....Februury.........25th, 
Weanesday....March.......se06-10th, 
Wednesday....March............24th, 
Wednesday... ..-April,coss..sseee- 7th, 

Saturday ....+: April... se«-17th, Wednesday... April..cecssssse0s2)8t, 

Saturday ....--M@y.sesseecee- Let, Wednesday... MBy ..ses.ssevee- 4 

Saturday ......May...+++se+- 15th, Wednesday... May....++. sees. 19th, 

Saturday......May... e+ 29th, Wednesday... June,........s000+.2d, 

Sawrday......June.. Wednesday... June,........+.. 16th, 

Saturday .....June... ° Wednesday... June,.... ..0++ Sth, 

Saturday....+-JULYssscrceee- Wednesday... July..ess-+-e0eee-) 4th, 

Saturday.....-July.ce-seeees ’ Wednesday... July.....-.ee00+. 28th, 
Saturduy......August...coee.7th, Wednesday,,..August........0+.)1th, 
_ Baturday......August.......-2ist, Wedneeday.,.. August...... 25 
Saturday......September,... 4th, Wednesday....September. 
Saturday......September....18th, Wednesda®.. September... 
Saturday.....-October .o.-00+-2d, Wednesday....October.., 
seeee-October...o00-16th, Wednesday,... October... 
sevee-October....++--30th, Wednesday.... November 
.eeee- November.,....13th, “ Wednesday.... November 
eee November,...27th, ** Wednesday.... December 
seeee. Deocember...-1lth, ‘* 
++eee-December...-25th, ** 

For freight or e, apply to 

Beno Pa DWARD K. COLLINS 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
E. G: ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, Londor. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew’ 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 
Chief Cabin Passage...... +-seees. -+..$120 | Second Cabin Passage ........seeeeeeee.870 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage........+-+0+++.+++-$100 | Second Cabin Passage .......ecceesse000 B55 
(The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Captains. ° Cavtains 
Arabia.-.scccccsesecererseee >, Capt. Judking, | AMECTICA..++ee+seeceeeeeeees. Capt. Shannon, 
secccccccescccescveeesUBPl, Kyrie, | EUOPS...ceccsseceeecosseeeess Capt. Leitch, 
soceseeeccocrcess Capt. E.G. Lot, | Canada. ssecsesssesscoeceeeeseeCupl. Lang, 
Afric weccsecececcccesceees. Capt. Harrison, | Niagard....cesses+ceeecsesseess Capt, Stone, 
Chspovencio cany 8 Gear WHEE See must head—green on starboard bow—red 
on port bow. 


From New York. 


Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 
Saturday ......January ....--10th, 1852 
Saturday ......January ...+..24tb, * 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, 
Saturday ......February.....21st, 
Saturday ......March.,...... 6th, 
Saturday ..... March..,.....20tn 
Saturday ....-- April .eeseee. Srd, 


10th, 
th 





<ASSsetstcaeseeessasanecgrice 


No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
GO. Liverpooi. 





From 

ATrICR ..sceceeesoeseeees NOW YOrK..coceseeee: «+ WOdNesday,..seeseee NOV. 17th 1852, 

Canada, ....ce.ceececee- BOSTON. secsccvecccecsess Wednesday, «Nov. 24th 

AGIA... csecceeeereeesee NOW YOrK seoversceeesss Wednesday, 

AMETICA,...+eeeeeeeee+ BOBLOD...seececcesseccee Wednesday, 

Europa ..csecceseoe: cons NOw YOrk .ooocsecceesss Wednesday, 

NiAgald..cccesecceeseee+ BOBtOD,.seccees ++. Wednesday. 

Africa ...cceceseveeeess»- NOW YOrk..ceceee . Wednesday. 

ceseeeeceseessBOBLONscccccscecereesess Wednesday... 

Arabid,..cccsccesecssees NOW YOrK seceseeeeeeeee Wednesday, 

AMETICA...0000seeeeeeee+BOBLONs seee+ seccessooees Wednesday . 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on d. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry, Precious Stones or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 

4 Bowling Green. 


‘Jen. 5th, 1258. 
. Jan, 12th’ 
- Jan. 19th, “ 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thureday of every week 
throughout the year, 

The following ships, comparing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thuredays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz: 


Bhi) Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of 8 
ps . Yor y ailing from 








Aon, 
new, Ho Jan 15, May 6, Aug 26, Dec 16;Mar. 4, Oct. 14 
RerencESs? Lorae’ | Jan ao, Bey 20, Sep 9; Des $ Oct. 28 
Southampton, new, Tinker, $ Nov. il 
Victoria, Champion 5, Nov. 25 
Mase. Evans, Pratt, » Oct. 21)April 29, Dec. 9 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4!/May 13, Dec. 23 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 1@/May 27, 
Ame. Eagle, Moore, April22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2}May 27, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced paviga. 

ane. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best deoscrpe 
tion. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors, Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be reeponsible or ‘etters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ape 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 
Juyl E. E. MORGAN, and }>70 South street, N. ¥j 
ALEX’R WILEY 


BARING, BROYHERS, & CO, London. 


. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug dayse— 
Leave New York, Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17| Franklin.... Wednesday........February 18 
Humboldt Feb. 14 Humboldt March 17 
Franklin March 13 Franklin 
Humboldt April 10| Humboldt 
Franklin May = 8\Franklin 
Humboldt June 65|/Humboldt 
Franklin 3| Franklin 
Humboldt 3) | Humboldt 
Franklin 28| Franklin 
Humboldt 25| Humboldt 
Franklin 23|Franklip 
Humboldt 20) Humboldt 
Franklin 18! Franklin 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for spegd.strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommes 
dations for passengers are of the mostapproved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both geing and returning,they offer to passengers proceediag 
io teen advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .ecee.esseeee- BID 
From Havre or Southampton to Now York. seccceccssesececscsscecsceccees fe 300 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage. apply to 





sees 
aeee 


SRBENBewasros 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadwey 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 


7 O. Southamptom, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & C jan 2+ hy 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


’HXHE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscri- 
bers, will sail us follows— 
Ships. Captains. 
Constellation....+e.--Allen,.... 
Waterloo ...-+ oe Harvey... 
Underwriter .. o6 
West Point......0++. 
These ships are all of the largest clase, 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are 


From New York. Vrow Liverpool, 
April 11.. Aug. 11..Dec, 11| Jan. 26..May 26..Sep. 26 
Feb. 11..Junell..Oct. 1.| Mar. 26..July'26..Nov. 26 
Jan. 11..Mey 11..Sept. 1) |Feb. 26..June 26..O0ct. :6 
Allen. ec.....-Mar. il..July 11..Nov. 1)|Apr. 26,.Aug. 26..Dec. 26 
and are commanded by men of cheracter and ex- 
all that can be desired in point of —— at 
est kind. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW a) w : , 
Boe ND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 
“ GLASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 400 horae power, Rosert Craic, Commander. is appointed to sail f, 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, 200 of} t 1 1th 
of January, 1853, at 12 O'clock noon, 4 a se 
Passage Money—Firsi Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms ) =) a 
Do. do.(Midship do.) .. * 
Second do. - 
|Sieward s 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon, 


$90 00, 
- 75 v0. 

* “ ° : 50 00. 
fee included. | 


but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boar¢ 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
S Broadway, N. ¥ 


3 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no att z fu 
but to communicate at once with the how attention to reports of the Ship being ful) 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP PETREL, 800 Tons, W.S : 
T mander, will sail fer Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Tuesday, December 71h, 1852. at 


noon. 
Passage Money to Bermuda.... SR Oe ceeeeereeseeseeses as 
Do oO t. PROMS. coccecccccecccscecccccs 7 
The PETREL, has been built expressly f. 
and Jargs State Rooms, with plunge and taower’ Baths. a 


0 
0 
and has weil-veutilated 





JAMES 8, M, CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier 
Office—Montarzar, , 


Wil take freight at}iow sates. Apply to 
"BR CUNARD 4 Bowling Green 


con , and they are furnished with every description of stores of the 
Punctaality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 


eto Liverpool... .ccc-coccececsesSI5 
eyes of pegme to New York.....seesseeeveees 80 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y.) 
A. TAYLOX & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS POR HAVRBE. 
Gj BCOND LINE.—The following ships wilileave Havre on the ish, acd New Zork os the 
h as follows :— 
ee New York. Havre. 


8ST. DENIS let January....sseeeeee ( 16th Febru 
Follansbee, master, ii May... secccsccces: § 16th io 

List September. «+. (16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, 


16th March, 
Bragdon, master. ; 


16th ey, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) ovembet, 
Conn, master. 


16th Aprti, 
16th August 
WILLIAM TELL, new. 
Willard, master. 








16th December, 
+ § 16th May, 
fist August ; 16th September, 

lst Decembe + (16th January. 

They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and convenience of sengers and commanded by men of experience in the 
trade. The price of pa e is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free from any charge but those actually 
occurred. BOYD & HI — ye 


aug 24 
—————— 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 








